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In Ten Cherie 


V Tite s we returned from 
the shores of the West- 
ern sea,—and before our 

memorable adventures with Long 

Bear, which sent us on the war- 

path against the Assiniboins, — 

Pitamakan went out to the Black- 

foot camp to live with his father 

and take care of the two hundred 
horses that we had received for 
the skin of the seal. I was glad 
to remain at the fort for a time. 
Although I was still a mere boy, 
the engagés and voyageurs of 
the American Fur Company no 
longer patronized me; my ad- 
ventures during the past two 
years had made me their equal, 
for I had seen more of the great 

Northwest than any man within 

the stockade. 

The blacksmith shop in Fort 
Benton was always an interest- 
ing place to me; indeed, I had 
half determined to learn the 
smith’s trade. There was no 
one in the place when I entered 
it one morning, and so I lighted 
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go, and we started on foot and 
traveled only at night. 

‘‘Seeing all things, but our- 
selves unseen, we went ever 
southward through our own 
country to the river of the Elk, 
and then up the Bighorn River 
through the country of the Crows. 
South, beyond the head of the 
little streams that make the 
Bighorn, we came to a great trail 
—a white men’s trail that came 
from the east and went westward 
through a low place in the big 
mountains. Wagons and men 
afoot had recently passed on it, 
and we followed the fresh sign, 
anxious to see what they looked 
like. It was a long way across 
to the water that runs from the 
mountains, and we became 
thirsty. At last we saw a cafion 
in the mountains on the north 
side of the pass and knew that 
water must be flowing from it; 
we hurried all the faster down 
the trail toward the place where 
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it would strike the stream. And % 

a fire in the forge and prepared then, as we approached it, there 3 7 
to fashion a serviceable skinning were shots fired there, many rd 
knife from an old file. shots, and soon a great smoke "Ye 
‘How! How, thou fish-dog rose straight into the air. We 4», 
hunter!’’ some one said, as I left the trail, got into the sage- y 4 
thrust the piece of steel into the brush and began to crawl through ¥A 
glowing coals. it, hoping soon to see what was * 
Turning toward the doorway, going on. We were in time to Y, 

I found a North Blackfoot named see a large party of Indians riding 9 % 
Nit -ai-na—Lone Chief — con- away from the fire and coming ,4@ 
fronting me. He had recently eastward on the trail. They did ty. 
returned from a raid far to the not hurry ; they passed quite near , .% 
south, and with his companions us and we saw that they were > 
was resting for a few days in a Sioux. t 


small camp just outside the gates 
of the fort. 

‘* Help me, my good young 
friend,’’ he said, gravely offering 
me his hand. 

‘*Say how ; my help is yours,’’ 
I replied. 

Taking a finely embroidered 
buckskin tobacco pouch from his 
belt, he said, ‘‘On our raid we 
found a lot of metal buttons. The 
white men who made them must 
have been crazy; they neither 
punched holes in the pieces nor 
attached to them stems with 
holes; they cannot be sewed on 
clothing and are therefore use- 
less. I ask you to make holes 
in them, so that I can string 
them together for a necklace. ’’ 

And with that he put into my hand 
several shining, heavy yellow disks that 
he drew from the pouch. They were 
twenty-dollar gold pieces and there were 
twenty-five of them! I held in my hand 
five hundred dollars in gold! It was 
more money than I had seen in my 
whole life. To my eager questions he 
replied briefly that he and his party had 
found the gold pieces on the white men’s 
trail far to the south, but, as the shining 
buttons had no holes, the party had 
taken only a few of them. 





I WENT OVER IT AND OVER IT WITH HIM UNTIL I REMEMBERED EVERY 
DETAIL OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE PLACE. 


‘*Hold on; not so fast; you are forgetting | 
your manners,’’ Uncle Wesley cautioned me. 

Rising from his chair, he shook hands with 
Lone Chief, spoke a few words of friendly 
greeting and motioned him to a seat on the 
comfortable buffalo-robe couch. Then he mixed 
tobacco and l’herbe, filled a huge stone pipe and 
passed it to the Indian. Smoking the pipe by 
turns, they talked of the game and of tribal 
affairs until I was nearly bursting with impa- 
tience for them to get round to the subject of the 
gold. I thought they’d never reach the point. 


things. ’’ 





But of course he had to smoke the big pipe | heavy. 
to the last whiff; it would have been a serious | white men’s axe and found it full of 
breach of Blackfoot etiquette for him to cut 
short the friendly, semi-religious ceremony ; and | the other three, and found that they, 
while he was finishing the smoke, my uncle, | 
who was as full of curiosity as I, took occasion to | 
ask him how he had happened to find the gold. | and were about to start on our way 


‘*The party rode horses of the 
plains, but they led big, white 
men’s horses, loaded with white 
men’s goods: blankets, canvas 
and many sacks—probably filled 
with sugar and other food. After 
the Sioux had passed out of sight 
we hurried to the place of the 
fire, which was close beside the 
creek; two wagons and much 
stuff that they contained were 
almost burned up, and near by 
lay seven white men, with their 
bodies stuck full of arrows and 
their scalps gone. There were 
buckets. We filled them with 
water and drenched the smoul- 
dering piles; we hoped to save 
something that might be of use 
to us; we found a few things 


exclaimed, clapping his hand to his mouth— | that the fire had spared, and in a 
the sign for great astonishment. ‘‘That being | | big keg of salt—the wood was mostly 
true, 1 will not have a necklace of them. 


I} burned away—we found four small 
will go straight to the trade room and buy | boxes. 


‘They were small boxes but very 
We pried one open with the 


| these half-finished buttons; we opened 


too, contained buttons. We each took a 
few of the pieces in one of the boxes 


‘*Do you know what these ‘“‘Ah! You shall know | when one of the party proposed that we 
“And the rest of them—the boxes |are?’? Uncle Wesley asked about that,’’ said Lone} cache the boxes and take more of the 
full,’’ I asked, ‘‘what became of them?” | at last, lifting the stack of Chief. ‘‘It was because of | shining things when we came back on 


‘‘We buried them right there where 
we found them. We thought that per- 
haps when we came north again we 
should take more, but on our return we 
did not pass that place.’’ 

‘‘Before we make holes in the pieces 
let me show them to my uncle,’’ I sug- 
gested, and Nit-ai-na readily agreed to 
go over to the oftice with me. 


coins from the desk. 

‘*Yes, of course I do; they 
are half-made buttons,’’ 
Lone Chief replied. 

‘*No, younger brother, you 
are mistaken; they are not 
buttons,’’ said my uncle. 
‘““They are things to buy 
with. Each one can buy as 


iards]. 


my dream that we started, 
the six of us, for the far | them—right in the gravel at the edge of 
south, for the land of the | the creek, beside a big rock. And there 
Spai-i-kwax [the Span-| they are now, as I have said, for when 
I lost a brother in| we returned from the south our route 


our way northward. So we did cache 


| 


that country. He went to| was a long way east of the pass.’’ 
war with a party of our | ‘*How many of them were there in a 
people in that always sum- | | box — did you count them?’’ 


Uncle 
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mer land, and was killed | Wesley asked. 


We found Uncle Wesley preparing a by the enemy. I always| ‘‘We counted one box,’’ was the reply. 


much as ten large beaver 
bill of lading for a keel boat that was 
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skins. With five of them thought to go there and | ‘‘It held two hundred and fifty of the coh 
soon to leave with a load of furs for Fort you can buy one of our avenge his death, and my | half-finished buttons, and the boxes yy 
Union. I thrust the gold pieces into , good cap-lock rifles. One of dream always forbade it. | were all of the same size.’’ Vid 


his hand and, almost choking with 
4 excitement, began to repeat the tale that 
@ Lone Chief had told me. 


them will buy a three-point 
blanket. sia 
‘*Is it so??? Lone Chief 


But this time my dream At that, I began to do some mental 
was right; my secret helper figuring, but Uncle Wesley beat me. 
told me plainly enough to|‘*A thousand pieces, twenty thousand 
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dollars!’’ he cried. ‘Thomas, my boy, there | succession of little parties along the trail, going 
is a fortune in that cache. ’’ | to the fort to trade and returning to camp 
‘*O uncle, what a lot of money that is!’’? 1 | with their purchases, and so I had company 
exclaimed. ‘‘Get him to go back there with | almost all of the way. It was dusk when I 
some of us and show us where it’s cached.’’ | rode to the doorway of the lodge of White Wolf, 
‘“*I’ll see what I can do,’’ he said, ‘‘but I | Pitamakan’s father, and shouted, ‘* Kut-ai-pi- 
don’t think there will be any of ‘us’ in the | stau-pi ni-tuk-a?’’ (Is my friend within ?) 
party. You have surely had adventure enough;| Instantly the whole family came out of the 
it is high time for you to settle down to your | lodge to greet me. I was just as glad to see 
study books, and work here in the fort.’’ them all as they were to see me. During the 
By this time the pipe had gone out, and | evening meal I gave the news of the fort and 
Lone Chief started for the trade room. Uncle | heard all that of the camp. And then, while 
Wesley went with him. When the last gold | White Wolf smoked his long pipe, I told of the 
piece had crossed the counter, Uncle Wesley | Blackfeet’s find of gold,and asked him to permit 
put a fine white blanket on top of Lone Chief’s | Pitamakan to go with me and raise the cache. 
purchases. ‘‘For your woman,’’ he said. ‘*When ?’’ the chief asked. 
‘*And now I want you to do something for ‘*To-morrow. I want to start back at sun- 
me,’’ my uncle went on. ‘‘I want you to go| rise.’’ 





back to the big trail with some of my men and | 


show them where the little boxes are cached.’’ 

‘‘T am tired from my far journey and do not 
care to return there,’? Lone Chief answered. 

‘* But you have been good to me and I must be 
good to you; perhaps I will do as you ask; 
just give me a night or two to think about it.’’ 
And with that he picked up his purchases and | 
went out to the camp. 

Within the next hour the other five men of 
the party came in and traded what 
gold they had—eleven hundred dol- 
lars in all. None of them had taken so 
many of the pieces as Lone Chief had. 

The next day passed without a 
word from Lone Chief, but in the 
evening he came to our quarters and 
said that he was still considering the 
matter of going back to the cache, 
and that he would give us a definite 
answer in the morning. All would 
have been well, I think, had it not 
been for the too-generous hospitality 
of Uncle Wesley’s wife. Tsistsaki 
filled the chief with cup after cup 
of strong coffee and numerous flour 
cakes fried in buffalo tallow grease. 
The unaccustomed food gave him 
bad dreams, for on the following 
morning he came over early and 
informed us that his medicine had 
warned him not to go south again. 
We knew at once that it was useless 
to argue with him. The rest of Lone 
Chief’s party took warning from his 
dream and flatly refused to act as 
guides to the cache. Indeed, it was 
only on account of their respect and 
friendship for my uncle that they had 
even considered doing as he wished. 
The prospect of gain, of wealth, was 
nv inducement to them; food they 
always had in abundance ; with a few 
buffalo. robes or beaver skins they 
could from time to time buy enough 
to satisfy their other needs. 

‘*Well, Uncle Wesley, you see how 
it is now,’’ I said. ‘‘It is for me to raise that | 
cache. Give me a couple of men and I’ll bring | 
back the gold, all right. ’’ 

‘‘Hal Hum!’ he muttered, and, settling | 
back in the big buffalo-hide chair, combed his | 
long hair with his fingers and was silent for | 
an interminable time. I knew that that was 
a sign he was weakening, and so I added: 

‘*Lone Chief can make me a map of the 
place, and with that for a guide I can certainly 
find the gold.’’ 

‘* But the risk is great,’’ he objected. ‘‘At 
this time of year the plains are full of war 
parties of Sioux, Crow, Cheyenne and the 
tribes of the far south. ’’ 

‘“There were dozens of tribes of the enemy 


between here and the Pacific, yet I twice safely | 


passed through their country,’’ I answered. 
And before he could reply to that remark I got 
unexpected aid from ‘I'sistsaki. She under- 
stood enough English to know what we were 
talking about and now said in her own tongue: 

‘‘My chief, you know that I have strong 
medicine. Only a few nights ago,in my dream, 
I saw our boy here riding out to hunt on the 
green-grassed plain. You know what that 
means: it is that he will at least see the new 
growing things of another summer ; and there- 
fore it is safe for him to go after this cache of 
trade metal. There’ will be dangers, of course, 
but he will escape them all. Let him go with 
his brother, Pitamakan, and one or two of 
your trusted men here, and all will be well.’’ 

I have reason to believe that my Uncle 
Wesley, in a measure at least, respected the 
superstitions of the Blackfeet; there were few 
white men who lived long with them who did 
not eventually believe that dreams and signs 
had some significance. At any rate, when 
Tsistsaki finished speaking he drew her down 
on his knee, and said affectionately, ‘‘And so 
you saw him riding on green grass! Well, he 
and Pitamakan shall go, and José shall go 
with them. He is the only one of the old and 
trusted enyagés that I can spare.’’ 

‘*Hooray! Hooray!’’ I shouted, and gave 
Tsistsaki a rousing kiss. She had always been 
my good friend—a second mother to me. Taking 
my rifle and ammunition from the pegs over the 
chimney place, I made for the stables, calling 


to my uncle that I was going after Pitamakan. | 


The camp of the South Blackfeet, or to be 
correct, the Pi-kan-i, was on the Marias River, 
due north of the Goosebill Butte—a long day’s 
ride from the fort. There was a continual 





‘*Why, you talk as if this thing were just a 
matter of going over to the next creek and 
back !’? he exclaimed. ‘‘It is nothing less than 
a setting out to war; the trail is through the 
country of many enemies. Pitamakan may go 
with you, but you shall both go properly. To- 
| morrow old Red Eagle shall make medicine for 
| you; your mothers here shall make extra 
moccasins for you; and on the next day you 
| may leave for the fort.’’ 


THE PACKAGE DID 
CONTAIN A BOOK. 


So it was that on the following afternoon we 
had a time of prayer with old Red Eagle in a 
| | medicine sweat lodge. While the hot steam 
made the perspiration run from us in streams, 
he begged the gods to guard us on the long and 
dangerous south trail and to help us to return 
laden with the spoils of the enemy. When he 
had finished, we ran from the lodge for a 
plunge into the cold waters of the river. 

Later that day we selected for ourselves the 
best two horses in our large band, and made 
Red Eagle a present of four head. During 
our absence he was to ride through the camp 
every evening and remind the people that they 
were to pray with him for our success and safe 
return. The next morning we started for the 
fort, and we arrived there long before dark. 

On the following day my uncle had Lone Chief 
make for us a map of the pass in the moun- 
tains, of the creek and the place of the burned 
wagons and the spot where the big rock marked 
| the cache of the gold. The Indian made one 

on white paper with a lead pencil, and I went 
over it and over it with him until I remembered 
every detail of the appearance of the place. 
Uncle Wesley then wrote a letter addressed 
| ‘“'To all whom this may concern.’’ The letter 
said that we were employees of the American 
Fur Company at Fort Benton, that we were 
on business for the company, and recommended 
us to the kindness of all whom we might meet. 
The letter and the map I put into a dried 
bladder skin impervious to water, which I 
then hung round my neck under my shirt. 
José Perez, the man chosen to lead our little 
expedition, was a Spaniard who had long been 
a valued employee of the company. 
Pitamakan’s family trailed in to the fort at 
the last moment to give advice and to see us 
start, and the old medicine man came with 
them to offer more prayers for our success. 

When breakfast was over the next morning all 
of the people of the fort assembled tosee us start, 
and bravely the women bade us good-by and re- 
strained their tears. I shook hands last with my 
uncle ; his voice trembled as he said, ‘‘My boy, 

my boy! I hope I have not made a mistake in 





that you are always to do as José directs. ’’ 
And so we started. Each of us rode a pow- 
erful, swift horse, and our rifles and pistols 
were perfect weapons. 
carried our extra ammunition—fifteen hundred | 
rounds of powder and ball, with caps to, 





match, which with a few blankets, some extra 
moccasins and three buffalo robes made load 


enough. Of food we took nothing except a; 
small sack of salt; our daily rations roamed the 
plains in countless herds and hung in ripening | 


clusters in every berry thicket in the valleys. 
We crossed the shallow ford of the river just 
above the fort and, turning once to wave a last 


good-by, entered the long coulee that ran up 
to the plain. A raven flew southward over 
our heads with raucous croaks, and we hailed 
its passing with joyful shouts. It was the 
wisest of all birds, the Blackfeet said, and its 
presence was always an omen of success for 
the warrior and the hunter. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


MELLY READS A BOOK 


“Oy Roe L. 


(Canstass over an old chest at one 





side of the rear attic, Melly Derby hast- 

ily unwrapped a parcel that he had just 
discovered. Never before in his experience 
had this particular chest been unlocked; and 
although most of its contents had little interest 
for him, one package that looked as if it might 
contain a book seemed to him worth inves- 
tigating. 

The package did contain a book. Lowering 
the lid of the chest, he walked over to the gable 
window. There he discovered that the book 
was profusely illustrated with woodcuts and 
that it had once been handsomely bound. On 
the flyleaf he read, ‘‘To Philip Melancthon 
Derby, from Uncle Arthur. Christmas, 1847.”* 
In tarnished gilt letters on the cover was the 
title, ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson.’’ 


‘*Gracious!’’ said Melly to himself. ‘‘This 


’ was one of grandpa’s books—given to him 


when he was a boy !’’ 

_ Although twilight was approaching and the 
attic was dimly lighted, he dropped upon a 
stool and began to read with great eagerness. 

What a treasure he had unearthed !—a treas- 
ure that set at defiance nature’s arrangement 
of the flora and fauna of the tropics, and placed 
plants and animals, hit or miss, in an uncharted 
island of the mighty ocean, but a treasure, 
nevertheless; for it marched, and made the 
imagination of the reader march with it! He 
had never supposed that such a book existed. 
But suddenly he raised his head and listened 
intently. 

‘*Melly, Mel-ly, where are you?’’ came from 
below stairs. 

Clapping the book under his arm, the boy 
ran on tiptoe from the attic. Thrusting his 
head over the bannisters in the upper hall, he 
shouted, ‘‘ Yes, Aunt Kate, what do you want?’’ 

‘“*T want you to do your chores! Do you 
realize that it’s almost dark ?’’ 

‘*Yes’m.. I’ll be right down.”’ 

He plunged into his room, looked wildly 
about for a hiding place, and finally hit upon 
a hatbox in the closet. Putting the book into 
the bottom of the box, with a newspaper on 
top of it and his Sunday hat over the news- 
paper, he went sedately downstairs. 


‘*Where were you, I should like to know?’’: 


Miss Kate demanded, as he started 
to pass through the kitchen. 

‘*J_T just came from my room,’’ 
said Melly, weakly equivocating. 

‘*Are you sick?’’ asked his aunt. 

‘*T—T guess not—very.’’ 

‘*Your face is as red as it can be. 
Have you been lying down ?’’ 

‘*T’ve been sitting down,’’ the boy 
admitted with seeming reluctance. 

‘*Let me see your tongue !’’ 

Melly thrust out his tongue, and 
Miss Kate inspected it. 

‘Tt doesn’t seem to be coated,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Let me feel of your fore- 
head. It’s hotter than it ought to 
be; I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
the least touch of fever. You go 
and do your chores, and then come 
right in.’’ 

Melly grinned furtively as he 
crossed the yard to the barn. Aunt 
Kate had supplied him with an idea ; 
and as he dragged one foot heavily 
after the other, his brain was far 
more active than his heels. 

He did not know for certain that 
she would disapprove of ‘‘'The Swiss 
Family Robinson, ’’ but from the fact 
that she had kept it concealed for 
so many years he feared that she 
might. Miss Kate was strongly op- 
posed to light reading for boys and 
had confiscated several works of a 
rather sensational nature that she 
had found in his possession. Why 
might she not do the same with this 
book, which promised to be even 
more interesting? 

In any event Melly intended to 
take no chances, for he wished to finish the 
story without being interrupted; and he was 


| already so much interested in the exploits of 
allowing you to go. For my sake, as well as your | 
own, be cautious in all things, and do not forget | 


Fritz, Ernest and the rest of the remarkable 
family that he could hardly wait for the next 
chance to read further. 





And to-morrow morning, if nothing hap- 


‘pened, he would have to return to school. 
A single pack animal | 


| True, he might smuggle the book into the 
schoolhouse, but Miss Sherwood was even 
more inexorable than Aunt Kate. If she 


[A Mefhy”Storvy] 
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discovered that he was reading a story book 
instead of studying his lessons, the precious 
volume would probably be lost to him forever. 

But there was a remedy—Miss Kate had 
herself suggested it. He would be sick, —just 
sick enough to escape going to school,—and 
would finish reading the book in the seclusion 
of his room. He felt that delays were danger- 
ous; once read, the story would be his for all 
time, but if he hesitated he might never know 
the outcome of it. Accordingly he returned 
languidly to the house, and dropped upon the 
lounge in the dining room as if his legs had 
been boneless. 

**Where do you feel worst, Melly ?’’ his aunt 
inquired solicitously. 

**T—T don’t know,’’ he replied quite truth- 
fully. ‘‘If it’s not too much trouble, I wish 
you’d make some toast. All I want is that 
and a little weak tea.’’ 

‘*Ts your stomach out of order ?’’ 

‘*] don’t know, ’’ said Melly, sighing deeply. 

‘*Why, I can make some toast, of course, but 
—you haven’t been exercising too much in the 
hot sun, have you?”’ 

‘ ‘No. ”? 

‘*Well, can’t you tell me where you feel 
worst ?”? 

‘*T don’t know, Aunt Kate ; maybe all over.’’ 

Melly dropped back upon the couch and 
closed his eyes. There, trying sternly to repress 
his keen appetite, he partook of tea and toast 
from a tray ; he heaved a sigh of genuine regret 
when the dishes were carried off. 

Then Aunt Kate sent him to bed, after which 
she gave him a drop of aconite in a teaspoon- 
ful of water to check the fever. He clamored 
for a night lamp, but she declared that the 
light would hurt his eyes. Evidently he would 
have to do his reading in the daytime. 

The next morning he read for an hour before 
he heard his aunt stirring, and then hastily 
replaced the book in the box. 

‘*How did you sleep?’’ Miss Kate inquired, 
when he came crawling downstairs. 

‘‘Why, I—I lost myself several times,’’ said 
Melly. 

‘*You were lost both times I went into your 
room, that’s certain,’’ said his aunt. ‘‘Do you 
feel well enough to go to school ?’” 








DRAWINGS BY 
T. 0. SKIDMO!.E 


THE CHANGE OF EXPRESSION THAT FOLLOWED 


WAS LITTLE SHORT OF TRAGIC. 


‘*I—T’m afraid I couldn’t study, Aunt Kate.”’ 

‘*Well, in that case, I’ll have to take you 
down to see Doctor Jackson this morning. ’’ 

‘Oh, no, no, Aunt Kate; it ain’t necessary 
to go to any such trouble and expense as that! 
I think I’ll be all right in a couple of days, 
with just a little rest.’’ 

‘*T don’t think so at all. In cases of sick- 
ness it’s a good plan to consult a physician 
at once.’’ 

‘*But it might be bad for me to go outdoors. ’’ 
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the kingdom of Prussia at his mercy. 

had practically destroyed her army; he 
had overrun nearly all her territory ; he had so 
beaten Russia, who had been Prussia’s chief 
ally, that she was discouraged from further 
efforts. Napoleon took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus given him to insert a condition in 
the treaty of peace which was intended to pre- 
vent Prussia from ever resuming the rank of 
a first rate power. The treaty provided that 
Prussia should never have an army of more 
than forty-three thousand men. 

In order to meet this condition and at the 
same time have a force of trained men large 
enough for defense against foreign aggression, 
General Scharnhorst, the head of the Prussian 
army, organized the short-service system. He 
kept the troops with the colors just long enough 
to give them the necessary minimum of training 
for service as soldiers. He then sent them 
back to civil life and enrolled others to take 
their places. So many men were angry at the 
humiliation which had been placed upon their 
country that Scharnhorst was sure of codpera- 
tion on the part of his recruits in getting their 
training as quickly as possible, and of acquies- 
cence by the community in the theory of com- 
pulsory service which enabled him to enroll 
others to take their places as fast as he wanted 
them. The results surpassed his expectation. 


THE SWISS SYSTEM. 


V T Sapo Prussia broke with 
Napoleon after the close 
of his disastrous Russian 

campaign in 1813, she was able 
to put a large army into the field ; 
and her soldiers, in spite of their 
short term of actual training, 
gave a surprisingly good account 

of themselves. When permanent peace was 
restored after the downfall of Napoleon in 
1815, what had been intended by Scharn- 
horst as a temporary expedient was adopted 
as a@ permanent basis of Prussian policy. 
From that time to this she has undertaken to 
train a large part of her citizens te the per- 
formance of military duty, and to depend upon 
the compulsory service of citizen soldiers thus 
trained in lieu of an old-fashioned standing 
army. 

In 1848 Switzerland adopted a system some- 
what similar in principle, though the motive for 
its adoption was different. Switzerland was 
not at that time being oppressed or ‘seriously 
menaced by a foreign invader ; but her position 
in the heart of Europe was such that she needed 
to maintain a considerable military force, and 
her democratic principles were such that she 
hesitated to entrust her rulers with the political 
power which would result if a large standing 
army were organized with ideals and aims sepa- 
rate from the mass of the people. Under those 
circumstances she abandoned the idea of a 
regular army and substituted the principle of 
compulsory service in the militia in its place. 
The period of active training of the Swiss 
militia is even shorter than that of Prussia, 
amounting only to a few weeksata time. But 
there is preparatory work in the public school 
which leads up to it, and brief manceuvres 
which follow once every two years to keep its 
lessons fresh. Switzerland thus presents the 
spectacle of a democratic nation whose able- 


oe 


He | 


eonstitute an effective army in time of need. 


BENEFITS OF MILITARY TRAINING. 


HE military advantages of 

this system to the nations 

that employed it have been 

obvious. The benefit to Prussia 

was clearly shown in the war with 

Austria in 1866 and in the war 

with France in 1870—so clearly 

that the other great Continental 

powers followed her example and introduced 
the Prussian system, or something like it, as 
part of their own constitutional law. The 
benefit to Switzerland was perhaps even more | 
strikingly shown in the year 1914. Germany 
had two available routes by which to reach 
France at an unprotected frontier—the route 
via Belgium and the route via Switzerland. 


one. But Switzerland, in spite of her small 
population, was able to put an effective army 
of several hundred thousand men into the 
field at short notice ; and the fact that Switzer- 
land could do this was probably the thing that 
saved her from the fate of Belgium. ‘The 
system of trained citizen soldiery proved its 
value for defense as well as for offense. 
showed that it could be made effective in a 
democracy as well as in a monarchy. 

But the military advantage of the system is 
not the only good result from it, nor perhaps 
the chief one. It has its advantages in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. It has proved 
good both for the individual and for the state. 

The advantages of compulsory service to the 
individual citizen fall under several heads. In 
the first place, it gives him a training in prac- 
tical hygiene. The recruit learns lessons in 
cleanliness, in sanitation, and in the care of the 
body which he could hardly obtain in any other 
way. We try to give lessons of this sort in 
our public schools; but the children are or- 
dinarily too young to understand them or 
profit by them at all fully, and they do not 
have the same chance as the soldier to put 
them into practice. There can be no question 
that the general health of the German people 
has been greatly improved as a result of the 
military service of its members. 

In the seeond place, the recruit receives les- 
sons in personal carriage and in the habit of 
prompt attention to orders which make him a 
stronger man and a more effective worker. 
Foreigners who have visited Germany at differ- 
ent periods have been uniformly astonished at 
the improvement in personal appearance of the 
younger men. They have learned to stand 
erect instead of slouching; to move with vigor 
instead of with clumsiness. This improvement 
in their physical carriage has been accompanied 
by a corresponding improvement in their pro- 
ductive efficiency and earning power. They 
are better workmen, and their wages have 
risen correspondingly. The system of mili- 
tary training has made Germany not only a 
more dangerous antagonist in war, but a 
more dangerous competitor in peace. 

And this is not all. 


‘The latter was in some respects the preferable | 


It | 


bodied members accept military service as a | 
universal requirement and have been trained to | 
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DNESS FOR PEACE AND WAR 
“ey Arthur Twining Hadley 


[' the year 1807 the Emperor Napoleon had | 





asa whole. It has made patriotism more than | politics degenerates into a scramble for office 
a mere name. It has habituated the people of and privilege in which administrative efficieney 
Germany and of Switzerland to look upon the | is sacrificed. In the light of the history of the 
state as something which they must support, | last fifty years, intelligent provision against 
rather than as something out of which they | | the possible dangers of war means intelligent 
should try to get all the benefit they could. In| preparation for the certain demands of well- 
their attempts to solve what is called the social | ordered peace. 

problem, Prussia and Switzerland have taken; Whether the United States will be called 
the lead in more progressive measures and at | upon to face the necessity for war is something 
the same time been freer from internal conflicts | which at the moment when I am writing ne 
than England or France or Italy or Belgium. | man can tell. From the sleepy feeling of over- 
It was from these two countries that the meas- | security which we felt two years ago we have 
ures which we regard as most distinctively been suddenly awakened to a sense of danger ; 
modern and most intended to protect the peo- | and, as usually happens in such cases, the 
ple’s interests came. The referendum and the | actual amount of imminence of that danger 
initiative originated in Switzerland. Accident | | is probably exaggerated in our minds. It is 
| insurance, old-age pensions, and the great} unlikely that any attack could be organized 
majority of measures of public sanitation, were against us at present which a well-developed 
developed in Prussia. What is perhaps still | navy would be unable to meet. But we have 
more significant, these reforms were carried into | to prepare for the future as well as-for the 
effect with the acquiescence of the people as a| present. We have to guard against internal 
whole, rather than as party measures repre-| dangers as well as against external ones. We 
senting a triumph of the radical over the con-| have to train ourselves for the contests of 
servative. peace, as well as for those of war. For these 

A hundred years ago many things were done | purposes it is necessary that our citizens should 
at home in the way of production, education | be as loyal, as obedient, as efficient, as well 
and government which are now done by the | organized, as their neighbors. 
public. 

In view of this widespread change, it is 
often said that in the last century the state 
has gradually taken the place of the family. 
In one sense this is true. The state provides 
us with a great many things which formerly 
we expected to get from our own homes. But | 
in another sense it is not true, at least as far | 
as America is concerned. For we have not 
learned, as part of our public morals, to give 
the state the same kind of service that we ren- 
dered our families. The essence of the family 
relation was its reciprocity. Your right to 
claim everything which the home could offer 
was founded upon the expectation that you 
would give the home everything you could. 
The theory that every able-bodied citizen owed 
service to the state allowed Germany to carry 
through a system of socialistic measures that 
made the German nation far more like a family 
in its mental attitude than our own nation at 
present possibly could be. . And the thing that 
has made Germany strong in this present war 
is just this coherent attitude as a large social- 
istic family. 


DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 
acceptance of the obliga- 
tion to bear arms in the 


. N 
support of the government 


tends to secure all these things; 

and in conditions like our own 

it appears to be the only way 

in which we can secure them. 

Mr. William James, in his book 
on ‘‘The Moral Equivalent of War,’’ voices 
the belief that some other form of compulsory 
service can be found which shall develop these 
qualities at less cost of life and suffering to 
the human race. It may be that we shall find 
some such means in the future. I devoutly 
hope that we shall. But we have not found it 
at present. 

Our existing educational system trains the 
pupil’s powers of enjoyment and teaches him 
a certain amount of use of his intelligence. 
But the end is individual pleasure and indi- 
vidual profit, rather than subordination of the 
individual to the needs of the collective whole 
that may call upon him for sacrifice ona suffer- 

ing and death itself. 

OUR MEN OF MILITARY enemas Government is not a thing that runs itself. 
HE demand for military ed-| It is based on somebody’s work and saerfice. 
ucation in the United States If the people who manage the government are 
therefore rests, not simply on ready to take a heavy share of the work and 

the need of national preparedness | sacrifice, the government is generally good; 

in the military sense, but on the | if their main hope is to impose it on somebody 

need of national preparedness in | | else, the government is generally bad. This 

the political and moral sense. principle is just as true of a democracy as of 

The arguments for it lie not on | any other form of government. The body of 
one line only but on many. We need it on the voters must be ready to work and fight, and if 
purely military ground of providing a partially necessary be killed, for the sake of the body 
trained reserve to support our regular army | politic; otherwise the whole social structure 
and navy in case of attack and to fill gaps in| | will deteriorate and fall to pieces. 

its ranks. We need it as a supplement to our | Compulsory service on the part of the vot- 

educational system, in order:to provide the | ing population must be inculcated in our 

best sort of individual training. We need educational system and made part of our 
it most of all as a necessary safeguard for | social order, if democracy is to be safe. Should 
our political institu-| the present war result in opening our eyes 








Over and above these 
benefits to the individ- 
ual, military service has 
| done good to the state 





1899. 





‘*Do you want the doctor to come here?’’ 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t need a doctor at all, 
I’m sure!’? 

‘‘Humph! I guess you can stand a ride of 
a couple of miles! Now, put on your light 
overcoat and a neck scarf, and come out to the 
barn while I harness Jerry.’’ 

Melly protested at intervals during the drive 
and was rather sulky, for he felt that the time 
spent away from the Robinson family was 
being sadly wasted. Furthermore, he did not 
relish the coming interview with old Doctor 
Jackson, who had eyes like a gimlet, and who 
might very possibly be able to see straight 
through a growing boy, which would be em- 
barrassing. 

‘The doctor asked a dozen questions, and then 
suddenly rose and poked Melly in the side. 

‘‘Ouch |’? the boy exclaimed, retreating from 
the thrust. 

‘*Hurt you?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, it did!’’ 

‘*T thought it would,’’ said Doctor Jackson, 
passing into his inner office. 

Miss Kate followed him. 

‘*Ts it liver trouble, doctor?’’ she asked in a 
whisper. 

He closed the door and faced her with a 
solemn expression. 

‘*No, Kate,’’ he said; ‘‘it’s boy trouble. ’’ 

‘*Boy trouble?’’ repeated Miss Kate. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the doctor ; ‘‘too much school. ”’ 





‘*Why, do you think 
overstudy —’’ 

‘*Pooh! I was a boy 
once myself. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean that 
he’s pretending? ‘That he’s not sick at all? | 
If he is, I’ll —’’ 

‘*Pshaw ! 


he’s ready to return to school.’’ 


‘*Will it make him sick ?’’ 
‘*Well—yes and no. 


plain castor oil. Make him take it; and in 


as fit as a fiddle. ’’ 


had said to her. 


That was an unfavorable omen. 
Nothing happened, however, during the | 
afternoon. 


six-ounce bottle and a tablespoon. 
‘*What’s that you’ve got?’’ Melly demanded, 





in the tree, although he was twice interrupted | 
| and forced to hide the book under the mattress. | 
|'Then, after supper, his aunt appeared with a | something that will make it smell better !’’ 
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You’ll give him the medicine that | 
I have here—a tablespoonful every night until | but finally allowed the spoon to approach; 


It will be good for him, | oh-h-h, I know what it is!’? he yelled. 
for, like all healthy boys, he’s been eating too | smelled it! It’s cas-tor oi-1-1!’’ 

much; but there never was a boy_yet who) 
wouldn’t gag and yell at having to swallow | thon, this minute!’’ 


about two days our young man will find he’s | need it, anyhow! That mean old doctor — 


| 
| 
| 


While he was lying down, he man- ‘tit smells so it turns my stomach! Put some-| ‘‘castor oil’’ to the proper height. 
aged to read as far as the episode of the house | thing in it so it won’t smell so—please, please !’’ | had added a dash of wintergreen, the substi- 


tions; as an object | to this necessity, America will have learned 
lesson in the reci-|a lesson in time to save her from the fate 
procity of rights and | which has befallen the democracies of the 
duties, without which | ancient world. 

ad 


the mixture violently, Melly swallowed a table- 





He has 





eying the remedy sus- | 


piciously. spoonful—although not without further groans 
‘*Tt’s your medicine. | and much leaping about on one foot. That 
Now —”’ night Melly’s meditations were devoted more 


‘*But what is it?’’ 
‘‘Why, it’s what Doctor Jackson put up for 
you. Open your mouth.’’ 
Melly breathed huskily and stood on his toes, 


to the castor oil than to the Robinson family. 
Indeed, he almost decided to return to school 
in the morning; but with the coming of the 
dawn the book prevailed. 

Shortly after noon, as Fritz was about te 
depart on a canoe voyage, Melly heard his 
| aunt welcome their neighbor, Mrs. Armitage. 
“yi | Slowly he climbed off the bed, hid the book 

| and stole downstairs. A wicked scheme had 
‘‘Well, what if it is? Come here, Melanc- | occurred to him. 
| ‘The two women were seated and conversing 
‘*But it smells so—and it’s awful! I don’t briskly in the living room. Melly crept to the 
”? | medicine closet, picked up the bottle of oil, 
Melly got no further, for Miss Kate jabbed found a larger, empty bottle on a shelf in the 


} 





| when it was fairly under his nose, however, 
“he leaped backward a yard or more. ‘‘Oh-h, 


Melly thought that his aunt seemed very the spoon at him as he opened his mouth to| kitchen, and poured the contents of one inte 
grim during the return trip and he would have utter the last word ; but he dodged to one side | the other. 
given a great deal to know what Doctor Jackson | and the oil spilled on the floor. 
He was also uneasy because | 
he was not asked to take medicine at once. | cried indignantly. 


Some of the oil clung to the sides; 

| but, after listening at the hall door, he rinsed 

‘*Now, there’s a grease spot!’? Aunt Kate | the oil down with hot water from the teakettle 

‘*Melancthon Derby, un- | and emptied the rinsings into the sink. 

| derstand, you’re to take this at once as | In the pantry was a can of corn syrup; and 
‘“‘O Aunt Kate, Aunt Kate,’’ Melly pleaded, | from that he hasfily filled the bottle labeled 

When he 


‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘what do you want in it?’” tution, except in one essential point—taste— 
“Oh, some wintergreen or peppermint or | almost defied detection. 

Putting the refilled bottle back into the closet, 
Aunt Kate emptied some essence of winter- | he softly carried the castor oil upstairs, slipped 


| green into the bottle, and, after she had shaken , into the garret and set the medicine on a 
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corner shelf, amid an assortment of broken 
crockery and cast-off articles of various kinds. 

When he resumed the reading of his book 
he gave a sigh of satisfaction, and felt so proud 
of his strategy that he forgot to be as alert and 
watchful as he had been before. 

Mrs. Armitage went away in due time, after 
which Aunt Kate walked very softly into the 
hall and ascended the stairs with such care 
that even the creaky step scarcely made a 
sound. Melly’s door was ajar, and she peered 
in behind it and watched him. 


She could almost read the title of the book | 


that he held in both hands; she was very sure 


that she recognized it, for it recalled memories | Eight months before, the invitation to an | 


of her own childhood. Without disturbing the 
reader, she passed on into the garret to make 
sure. As she had expected, the volume was 
missing from the chest. 

She was coming out, shaking her head in 





In Fight Chapters 


EWILDERED, shy, 
reluctant, Eliza Lee O 
walked slowly down the 

corridor to Mary Blair’s room. 


| evening with the girls would have set all her 
| pulses throbbing, but it was too late now; the 
/months between had built too high a barrier. 
She and these other girls,—these pretty, gay, 
| care-free girls,—had nothing in common. It 






THE HANDICAP 


“by Mabel Nelson Thurston.» 


Chapter Eight 


going to do!’? Mary Blair 
responded half hysterically. 
“Girls, let’s sing—let’s sing 
hard. ’’ 
It was the best suggestion that could have 
| been made. Martha snatched up her guitar 
| and Sue and Virginia their mandolins. 

‘** Grosvenor Hall!’’? Mary Blair com- 
manded. 

Eliza sat listening with shining eyes to the 


doubt as to her next step, when her glance | was dear of them to ask her, but she knew | clear voices that rang out, ‘‘We sing to thee, 


liappened to fall on the 
shelf covered with odds 
and ends in the corner. 
What was her empty 
washing-fluid bottle, 
which she had meant 
to have replenished that 
very day, doing there? 
She reached for it; and 
her teeth closed together 
with a click as she found 
on looking at it that it 
was not empty. 

She removed the cork, 
smelled, hesitated, and 
finally touched her 
tongue to the contents. 

‘“*Well!”? she ex- 
claimed, as she thought- 
fully recorked the bottle. 
‘*T never heard of such 
a boy.”’ 

Down in the kitchen 
she sat for a full half 
hour, holding a bottle in 
either hand and ponder- 
ing deeply. At last she 
rose, emptied the syrup 
into the drain, and re- 
turned the castor oil to 
its original receptacle. 

At supper Melly ate 
with his accustomed 
heartiness, for the ad- 
ventures of the Robin- 
son family were finished. 
Accordingly, there was 
no need for his being 
sick any longer; and, in 
secret, he almost re- 
gretted having been sick 
at all; but he had re- 
turned the book to the 
chest and the incident, 
he hoped, was closed. 

Not quite—for his aunt 
was approaching with a 
bottle and a spoon. 

“T think I’ll be able 
to go back to school to- 
morrow, ’”’ said Melly. 

‘*T hope so,’’ replied his aunt, ‘‘but here’s 
your medicine. You’ll be surer to return if 
you take it.’’ 

‘*O dear!’? he exelaimed, trying not very 
successfully to assume an expression of proper 
dolefulness and horror. 

‘It doesn’t taste so bad with the winter- 
green flavoring, you know,’’ Aunt Kate re- 
minded him. 

‘*It tastes just as bad, but it doesn’t smell 
so. But—O dear!—I’1l take it.’’ 

He opened his mouth and Aunt Kate in- 
serted the spoon. The change of expression 
that followed—from mock disgust to a real 
disgust that no art could have portrayed— 
was little short of tragic. 

Melly’s eyes almost popped from their 
sockets; he gasped, choked and spluttered, 
and all the time he gazed upon Aunt Kate as 
if fascinated. She met his gaze, eye to eye. 

‘*Here’s some water !’’ she cried. ‘‘There, 
you took it very well—considering. ’’ 

‘‘O dear—O dear!’’ Melly ejaculated, and 
started for the hall door. He wanted to be 
alone—where he could think. 

‘*Melly,’’ said his aunt, halting him. 
something to say to you.’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ he replied, with his mouth and 
throat still working, for the nauseous flavor of 


the castor oil lingered. Was the reproof that | 


he deserved about to come? 
‘*Have you forgotten that to-morrow is your 
birthday ?”’ 


‘*Why,’’ said Melly, much bewildered by the | 


unexpected question, ‘‘I—I don’t believe I’ve 
thought of it for a day or two, Aunt Kate.’’ 
‘*Well, your sickness almost made me forget 
it, too; but I have a present for you—one that 
I’m sure you will appreciate.’’ There was a 
tinge of irony in Miss Kate’s pleasant words 


‘*T’ve | 


ORAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 





BEFORE SHE REALIZED IT SHE WAS TELLING A HUNDRED 
OF MARIA AND FRANCESCA AND ANNUNCIATA. 


that she would only be dumb and awkward 
and uncomfortable ; she wished she had refused 
to go; only somehow she could not refuse Mary 
Blair. 

From Mary Blair’s room came the sound of 
laughter and merry voices. The girl outside 
the door stood for a moment fighting her long- 
ing to run away; but running away was not 
one of Eliza Lee’s accomplishments. Just as 
she put out her hand to knock, the door was 
thrown open and a small, flying figure ran_into 
her. 

‘*Well, Eliza Lee!’? Mary Blair cried. ‘‘We 
were just sending out a scouting party for you, 
and I was it! Girls, I’ve got her, hard and 
fast, but maybe you’d better take hold, too!’’ 

Eager, laughing, chattering, the girls poured 
out, surrounded her and swept her into the 
room. When she was across the threshold 
Eliza stood quite still. It was just an ordinary 
girl’s room, with a row of candles alight on 
the mantelpiece, and the floor strewn with rugs, 
cushions, mandolins and guitars. It was of 
such a room that she had dreamed in the weeks 
before she put by all her dreams. In the 
wonder of the moment she herself became a 
part of the dream, and she forgot that she was 
‘different. ’’ 

‘*It’s so lovely |’? she cried softly. 

‘*Eliza Lee! Eliza Lee!’’ Mary Blair cried, 
pushing her to one of the cushions. ‘‘Down 
there—on that big red one. 
| you goose, don’t you know that this is your 
party, because—because we’ve all been so deaf 
and blind and stupid this whole year through, 
and we want to tell you how sorry and ashamed 
| we are, and how you belong right in the very 
| heart of us??? 
| Eliza looked at Mary Blair; she looked round 
at the girls; in all the eyes looking back at‘her 





Eliza Lee—you— | 


dear Grosvenor Hall.’’ It was 
all as she had dreamed it, she 
was saying to herself, only a 
hundred times dearer and more 
wonderful and beautiful; all 
except—and then Mary Blair’s 
warm little hand slipped into 
hers. For a second Eliza was 
afraid that she was going to cry 
—she who had not cried more 
than half a dozen times in her 
life. There was nothing else 
to dream ! 

After ‘‘Grosvenor Hall,’’ the 
girls sang some rollicking col- 
lege songs, the words of which 
they had parodied. Then sud- 
denly Mary Blair laid her hand 
across Sue’s mandolin and 
leaned toward Eliza. 

‘*Tell us about it, Eliza Lee. ’’ 

‘*About what?’? Eliza re- 
sponded, startled. 

‘tA bout—everything. Oh, 
why didn’t you tell us before ?’’ 

‘*Why, there wasn’t anything 
to tell !’? Eliza replied in, bewil- 
derment. 

‘*Tell us about your little 
Italian girls!’? Mary Blair 
begged. ‘* What were their 
names and how many were 
there ?’’ 

It was the key. It was 
months since Eliza had talked 
to anyone of her beloved chil- 
dren; before she realized it she 
was telling a hundred things of 
Maria and Francesca and An- 
nunciata. ‘The girls listened 
eagerly. Finally Mary Blair, 
glancing at her watch, found 
that it was ten o’clock. 

‘‘Why, there’s only an hour 
left for eats!’’ she announced 
in consternation. 

In a second the room was in 
a whirl. Some one spread a 
cloth on the floor almost under 
Eliza Lee’s toes; girls dived 
under chairs and desk and 
couch and pulled out boxes and plates and 
glasses; fried chicken, olives, cakes, spiced 
fruits, candies were heaped upon the cloth on 
the floor. 

And then they all fell to eating. 

Eliza was too happy to eat much, but the 
others apparently found no such trouble, for 
the food vanished quickly. They were all very 
gay and light-hearted, and the room rang with 
their merry voices and laughter. When there 
was not so much as an Olive left, Sue picked 
up her mandolin once more, gave a little nod 
to the girls and began to sing: 

“There was a girl at Grosvenor Hall who tried 

to hide away, 

She had no time for foolishness, she had no 

time for play; 

She wrote a thousand letters, and she taught 

at long, long range, 


But now we’ve caught Eliza Lee, she’s going 
to have a change. 


THINGS 


“She’s our Eliza Lee—our Eliza Lee, 

And we all are proud of her—as proud as we 
can be. 

Other classes, other lasses, but our honor none 
surpasses, 

For we have, if nothing else, Eliza Lee.” 


It was foolish little doggerel, perhaps, but 
the young voices catching it up, singing with 
all earnestness, made of it a tribute worth re- 
|membering. Eliza Lee turned red, then white, 
| and then all a soft flush of joy. For now she 

knew that she belonged. 
There were three weeks left—only three 
weeks! But Eliza Lee never thought of it so. 
| Her letters home sang like birds in mating 
| time; the rector and Miss Prissy looked at each 
other with eyes puzzled even through their hap- 
| piness. What made the difference? Eliza had 
| written all the year of Gordon and Charlotte and 
| Mary Blair—written so carefully that those lov- 





that disturbed Melly and puzzled him. ‘When | she read the same message, and suddenly she | ing old people had not suspected her loneliness. 


your grandfather was a boy about your age he 
had a book given to him by his uncle that I’ve 
kept all these years for you. It’s ‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson.’ ’? 

Melly gasped and gurgled. : 

**O dear, Aunt Kate,’’ he finally blurted out, 
‘*T_T guess you know all about it already.’’ 


| grew very white. 


‘*T suppose,’’ Miss Prissy explained it, ‘‘it’s 


was wondering some of the same things, and 
one day, when the girl had slipped in for a talk, 
she asked her: 

‘*Do you mind it much, Eliza—all the first 
months ?’’ 

Eliza smiled across at her and shook her 
head slowly. ‘‘Those months would be gone, 
anyway,’’ she replied. 

‘*You’re so hopelessly philosophical, Eliza 
Lee! It’s positively uncanny in a girl of sev- 
enteen.’’ 

Eliza laughed at that—it had grown so sur- 
prisingly easy for her to laugh in these happy 
days. 

‘*Maybe you’ll like this better, Miss Arnold 
—only it isn’t so easy to tell as what you call 
my philosophy. It’s all so wonderful that 
there isn’t room for anything but just joy— 
that’sall. Sometimes I wonder,’’ she went on 
slowly, ‘‘if all the lonely time hasn’t made the 
joy all the deeper? Don’t you suppose it might 
be, Miss Arnold ?’’ 

‘*Compensation,’? Theodora said, with a 
smile. 

‘*Yes, I guess that’s it. Anyway, I know, 
I just know that nobody could be any happier 
than Iam now. Why, Miss Arnold, think of 
it, with you and Mary Blair both coming to 
visit me in the summer, and maybe Sue—and 
I am to sit with the girls commencement day 
even though I can’t have a full diploma—isn’t 
it fine of them to want me? I’’—Eliza drew a 
long breath—‘‘I think I couldn’t hold any- 
thing more, Miss Arnold.’’ 

It was a perfect afternoon in May. For an 
hour automobiles and carriages had been ar- 
riving steadily, and guests escorted by girls in 
white were everywhere about the lovely 
grounds. Each of the seniors wore a white 
rose tucked in her hair; the juniors, red; 
sophomores, yellow; and the little freshmen, 
pink. Eliza Lee, with her white rose shining 
against her dark hair (Mary Blair had tucked it 
in, and flowers always ‘‘minded’’ Mary Blair’s 
fingers), came slowly down the steps; for the 
first time since that wonderful night of the 
‘*spread,’’ the old lonely ache was in her heart ; 
she battled with it bravely—she was ashamed 
to be lonely when the girls were all so dear to 
her. It was just that, on a day like this, a 
girl wanted some one of her very own, and 
none of Eliza Lee’s very own could come. 
Even Cousin Charlie was sick to-day. But 
they would be thinking of her, Eliza comforted 
herself—father and Cecily, and — 

Eliza Lee stopped, with her heart beating 
wildly. From beyond the myrtles came a 
little, slender, gray-haired man and a little, 
plump, gray-haired woman. They looked like 
—they were, they were — And the next 
moment a girl was flashing across the lawn, to 
be caught up in Miss Prissy’s eager arms. 

‘*But how did you happen to come to-day ?’’ 
Eliza cried, when she and Miss Prissy were 
able to speak coherently. ‘‘If you were coming 
atall, why didn’t you wait for commencement? 
Oh, I’m so glad you’re here! I don’t care how 
or why or anything, really, as long as you are 
actually here. ’’ 

‘*Well, if you thought we wouldn’t come,’’ 
the little rector began; but his sister cut him 
off with a warning glance. 

‘*Maurice wanted to hear Bishop Warren,’’ 
she said hurriedly ; ‘‘didn’t you, Maurice?’’ 

‘*Certainly, certainly,’’ the rector agreed, 
with twinkling eyes. ‘‘Yes, Eliza, I didn’t 
think I could stand it not to hear Bishop 
Warren.’’ : 

‘*You’d have heard Bishop Hadley on com- 
mencement day,’’ Eliza replied, still a little 
puzzled. ‘‘They say he is even finer —’’ 

‘*Would you call this exactly: an enthusiastic 
welcome, Prissy ?’’ the rector asked. All three 
of them laughed, and Eliza began to pour out 
questions about home, until she suddenly dis- 
covered that everyone was moving toward the 
great veranda, where seats had been placed for 
the guests. That was the signal for her to 
join the girls. 

‘*But I’ll come to you the first second I can !’’ 
she cried as she left them. 

The guests, with rustlings and greetings, 
settled into their places. The beautiful sweep 
of lawn lay empty before them with only the 
soft shadows across the green, and above, 
against the sky, the old flag flying for the last 
time. Then from among the trees came the 
line of girls in white, with the sunlight flicker- 
ing in their bright hair and their faces full of 
a sweet seriousness. As Miss Carroll and the 
bishop stepped forward to meet them, the girls 
formed a semicircle beneath the fluttering folds 
and stood at salute. Then, clearly on the soft 
May air, rang out ‘‘ The Red, White and Blue.’’ 
As the last notes died away the bishop stepped 
| forward. 
| It was a simple little talk that he gave them. 

He spoke of what devotion to one’s country 
| meant—love, loyalty, service, even life itself, 
if the call came. He spoke of the unknown 
patriots in quiet places, giving their country 
| clean lives, faithfulness in duty, loyalty to the 
| highest ideals of honesty and honor. Then he 








‘Oh, don’t!” Mary Blair cried in agony. | just the excitement of the last days. Isn’t it | spoke of what the flag stood for in the school— 


“Don’t, Eliza Lee—don’t—don’t!’’ 
Eliza Lee drew a hard breath and smiled at 
Mary Blair. 
‘*Don’t what?’’ she asked. 
‘*Don’t—whatever you looked as if you were 


| wonderful that our Eliza has had such a year?’’ 

‘*Wonderful ?’’ the little rector said. ‘‘What 

is there wonderful about that? Eliza’s years 
will always be wonderful. ’’ 

Theodora, watching this radiant Eliza Lee, 


| the same things fundamentally that it stood for 
| in the larger world in which the girls were so 
! soon to take their places. 

| ‘It has always been the custom hitherto,’’ 


jhe went on, ‘‘that the flag that for eight 
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months has waved over so many unseen battle- 
fields known to each girl alone—that has 
marked days of defeat perhaps, at times, but | 
days’ of victory surely no less, should be 
awarded to the pupil who is judged most 
worthy to guard its honor. Asa part of the 
test, scholarship, meaning faithfulness to the 
great school duty, has always counted largely. 
But even scholarship must yield to a greater 
thing, and that is service.’’ 

The bishop said other things about service 
that were grand and inspiring, but Eliza Lee 
never remembered what they were, although 
she was greatly moved, for his concluding 
words so astounded her that they completely 
chased out of her mind what he had said before. 

‘*By the faculty, but not by the faculty alone ; 
by choice and petition of her classmates also, 
the flag this year is awarded to Eliza Lee. 
Will she come forward and receive it?’’ 

Eliza Lee, standing as if she had been 
stunned, did not move. She could not. At 
last Charlotte Murray grasped her hand and 
whispered, ‘‘Go, Eliza ; the bishop is waiting. ’’ 
And then, still dazed, unable to realize it, Eliza 
walked forward. 

In utter stillness the old flag was pulled down 
and the new one raised. With a smile, the 
bishop put the old flag into the girl’s arms. 

‘*T need not tell you to honor it, Miss Lee,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘You havedonethatalready. Gros- 
venor Hall could have no better guardian for 
its honor.’’ 

And then at last the applause broke out, 

THE 


By Fisher Ames, 


‘Ww MAY be only a back-to-the-lander, but 
] I think I got ahead of the dyed-in-the- 
wools that time,’’ was Mr. Howland’s 
laughing boast when he brought home the 
‘‘ealico’’ horse from an auction of Western live 
stock. ‘‘I got it for a mere song. I don’t 
know why nobody bid on it. Did you ever 


see a prettier body? ‘There’s strength and | 


endurance there; a wall-eye doesn’t matter. 
Calico horses often have them. ’’ 

No one questioned Mr. Howland’s right to 
retire from a successful business and move to 
the country ; a good many people of excellent 
judgment were doing it; but his friends 
thought that he was unwise to forsake simple 
agriculture for live-stock trading; there were 
so many keen experts in the business that an 
amateur would find it hard to make a living 
at it. 

Nevertheless, probably because he liked ani- 
mals and fed and cared for them well, Mr. 
Howland’s ventures generally showed a fair 
profit. 


looking horse, but that wall-eye had a sinister 
expression, and the creature had occasional fits | 
of moroseness. Mr. Howland thought that | 
the horse had been abused in its youth; but) 
Gus, the hired man, was nearer the truth 


when he said that the horse was either crazy | bolted the door between 


or turning so. 
About four weeks after the horse arrived at 


the Howland farm it showed signs of being | matter ?’’ exclaimed his 


sick. For all of one day it stood in the stall 
with its head down and its mouth dripping. 
That night it seemed better, but Mr. Howland 
determined to bring the veterinary when he 
went to the village the next day. 

In the morning Mr. Howland went to the | 
village; his young son, John, undertook the | 
barn work, and Gus went to a patch of field | 
corn that badly needed hoeing. John had fed 


the horses and was cleaning out the stalls of the | 


cows, when he noticed that all was not right 
with the calico horse. 

It was not eating, and its wall-eye was fixed 
upon John in a sinister stare. A wide aisle 
ran the length of the barn between the two 
lines of stalls. The horse stalls were boarded 
up, with the exception of small manger win- 
dows, and were entered from another part of 
the barn. The boy went through a rear 
passageway into the horse barn. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, old fellow?’’ 
he asked. 


He stepped to the gate of the box stall and | 


began to draw back the bolt, when he noticed 
that the horse was trembling and dark with 
sweat. It turned its head and looked at him 
with its upper lip slightly raised and its ears 
back. Startled by its uncanny expression, 
John shot the bolt softly home. 

At that moment the calico horse sprang into 
the air with a screaming neigh and, surging 
back on its halter rope, battered its head wildly 
against the hay chute. The rope parted as 
John sprang backward, and the calico horse 
came at the gate with an expression of demoni- 
acal rage. 

The outer door of the horse barn was closed 
and John did not try to open it. He dashed 
back through the rear passageway, slamming 

its light door behind him. As he did so he 
~ heard the box-stall gate give way with a sharp, 
rending sound. Immediately there followed a | 


But the calico horse was not a success- | 
ful purchase. Barring its eye it was a good- | 


| ‘*'The calico horse!’? 


as 
Sz 
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| sweeping wave upon wave. 
lonely moments for Eliza Lee after that. Every- | | charged down upon him, he dropped the rat 
one crowded round her—the girls, their friends, | and ran for his life. Somehow he escaped 
strangers. It seemed to her that she never | | from beneath the very hoofs of the calico horse 
could break away and get to the shelter of | and took refuge in a hole under the barn. 

Miss Prissy and the rector. | “Oh! Oh! It is crazy !’’ cried Mrs. How- 

‘‘Oh, I’m wild to get you off to myself!’’ she | land, and then she gasped out in a voice shaking 
cried. ‘‘I want you to see the dearest girl of all, | with terror, ‘‘John! The Willett girls!’’ 
and my very dearest teacher. I’m afraid there’s ‘*Mother!’? John’s face turned white. 
no chance of seeing the girl just yet, but there’s | must do something quick !”’ 

Miss Arnold—why, how stupid of me! I forgot| At eight o’clock every morning Sue and Mary 
that you knew each other already. ’’ Willett walked from their house to the Howland 

‘*T should think we did, ’’ Theodora acknowl- | farm to get two bottles of Jersey milk. The 
edged, laughing. | Willetts had no telephone and it was almost 

‘*In fact, Eliza,’’ the rector added, ‘‘it was | eight o’clock now. Atany minute they might 
Miss Arnold who suggested that we might like |emerge from behind the little wooded knoll, 
to be here this afternoon, and —’’ | between which and the house lay a level 

‘*Bliza Lee! Eliza Lee!’? Charlotte Murray ; meadow and the kitchen garden. There was 
called. ‘‘Weneed you. The seniors are going | not even a shrub in that stretch to give the 
to sing, and we can’t begin till you come.’’ _| girls any cover or protection. 

Theodora smiled into the girl’s eyes—she was Down in the cellar the gasoline engine that 
plainly torn between two desires. ‘‘Run away, | pumped the water from the well into the pres- 
Eliza,’’ she said. .‘‘I’ll keep them for you.’’ | sure tank was thudding and whirring in a 

The seniors were already on the steps. <A | most distracting manner. All that John could 
dozen hands beckoned as Eliza joined them, | think of was that after this he would see to 
but it was Mary Blair’s that held her fast and 
pulled her down beside her. 

‘*Are you ready?’’ she asked, and softly 
hummed a note ortwo. Then across the crowd 
of guests below them floated the girlish voices, 
tender and wistful: 

We sing to thee, dear Grosvenor Hall. 

And. above fluttered the new flag, brilliant 
and beautiful, against the bright May sky. 


‘*We 


was nothing that he could use as a defensive 
weapon. 

John’s mental efforts were cut short by a 
cry from his mother, who fled into the dining 
room. The calico horse had rushed toward 


that it meant to leap in at him. 
“Hi! 
shouted. 





END. 


THE CALICO HORSE 


—=i 


ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


been put on the stove to boil, he ran with it 
to the window. To his horror he saw Gus 
standing regarding the calico horse with aston- 
ishment. 

‘*Look out, Gus!’’ he shouted. ‘‘He’s mad!?’ 


can, which he had come to refill, to his left 





furious rapping of hoofs 
on the barn floor. 

John ran for his life, 
knowing that the rickety 
door of the passageway 
would be no obstacle to 
the spotted demon. The 
woodshed was only a few 
| yards away. John’s feet 
|seemed to him to drag 
| across the yard while he 
listened to the pounding 
leaps of the horse, but he 
threw himself forward 
and at last grasped the big 
| green door of the wood- 
| shed. 

He was springing across 
the stone doorstep when 
the calico horse shot out 
| of the barn with its head 
| outstretched and its mane 
flying. John barely had 
time to swing the heavy 
|door shut between him 
and the brute. He did not 
wait to see whether the 
| door would hold, but ran 
| up the laundry steps and 





that room and the kitchen. 
‘*What on earth is the 


| astonished mother. 


| cried John. ‘‘He’s gone 
jmad! He broke out of 
| his stall and chased me. 
You’ve no idea how hor- 
rible he looked, mother. I 
tell you I had to run for 
my life.’’ 

“OQ John! What shall 
wedo? Your father won’t 
| be back for two hours.’’ 

**T don’t know what to 
do. I wish we had a gun 
in the house,’’ said John. 

| He raised the window 
and looked out. 
that formed a right angle with the main part | out of the corner of its eye. Wheeling in the 


| of the house, and the two buildings sheltered | trampled flower bed, it went for Gus like a| 


|a square of green lawn, across one side of | tiger. 
which was stretched a clothesline that ran from 
| the wall of the ell to an apple tree opposite. | Gus stood as if dazed. 

Along the base of the ell was Mrs. Howland’s; The hired man had hesitated a moment too 
garden of hollyhocks, foxgloves, columbine| long. The calico horse reached him before he 
and larkspur. | gained the tree and there was a sickening col- 
| ‘The yard seemed entirely deserted and quiet | lision. With the pot in his hand, John rushed 
except for the drowsy droning of the bees | through the dining room to the side door, but 
among the flowers, but presently John saw | by the time he had opened it Gus was ascending | 
something move behind the green trellis at the | the branches of the tree beyond the reach of | 
end of theell. As he leaned out of the window | | the cruel, snapping yellow teeth. 

to obtain a better view, a dark object slowly | Gus’s clothes looked as if they had been | 
protruded beyond the edge of the trellis—foam- | caught in a mowing machine; his chalky | 
flecked jaws and a bony head in which the | face was bleeding freely. 
bluish-white eyes regarded him steadily. and agile man, and, although he had been 


felt her shiver as she leaned on his shoulder. 
| ‘Tom, the big white cat, came out of the barn | 
at that moment, proudly bearing a rat. He 
trotted toward the doorstep, where he was in 
the habit of displaying his quarry, but as he 


his life. 


way the calico horse rushed at him. John 





There were no | with a puzzled air and then, as the horse | 


it that a gun was kept in the house. There | 


the open window, and John had a wild fear | 
Back up! Get out, you brute!’’ he | 


Seizing a granite-ware pot of beets that had | 


Gus stared stupidly. He changed the water | 





JOHN DASHED BACK THROUGH THE REAR PASSAGEWAY. 


The kitchen was in an ell| forehead. The calico horse saw the movement | 


‘‘Get up the tree, quick!’’ called John, for | 


skillful practitioner. 


He was a strong | bling it. 
| disease of the brain, which it was beyond his 


‘Oh!’ breathed Mrs. Howland, and John | knocked down by the first charge, he had | 
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backed off, shaking its head violently; then, 
with a shrill neigh of defiance, it galloped back 
to the apple tree. 

‘*Mother,’’ cried John, ‘‘I am going to try 
the hose on him!’’ 

Without waiting for an answer he ran to 
the cellar stairs. As he descended, his eye 
alighted on a can on the shelf by the stairway. 

The big can held twelve gallons of a very 
powerful disinfectant with which Mr. Howland 
intended to spray the barn and the colony of 
henhouses. 

John carried the can down cellar and, un- 
screwing its cap, inserted in it the rubber 
priming tube of the pump. The suction imme- 
diately began to draw the liquid into the pipe 
through which the well water was rushing into 
the tank. The glass gauge showed that the 
tank, which was not a large one, was about 
half full, and the needle of the indicator pointed 
to seventy-five. That showed an air pressure 
that was almost too high for the safety of the 
mechanism. Ordinarily John would have 
stopped the engine, but a high pressure suited 
his present plan. 

He screwed to the stopcock one end of the 
big hose with which they filled the irrigation 
| ditches of the garden and, opening the cock 
wide, dragged the hose to the bulkhead. By 
the time he had mounted the two or three steps 
and thrown open the bulkhead flap the hose 
was squirming actively. Then the thick 
stream burst from the nozzle and relieved the 
strain. 

Pointing it downward, John stepped well out 
on the lawn. The water ripped into the turf, 
throwing mud and torn grass from the hole it 
|made. The calico horse, trotting round the 
apple tree, pricked up its ears and then can- 
| tered toward the boy with murder in its eyes. 

**Get back to the bulkhead!’’ shouted Gus 
from the tree. 

John stepped back, resolved to throw him- 





hand and started to wipe the sweat from his| self down the bulkhead steps should his 


weapon fail. He let the 
horse advance to within 
four or five yards of him, 
and then jerked the nozzle 
up and sent the stream 
full into the horse’s face. 

The water was already 
milky with the powerful 
germicide. The force and 
blinding burn of it made 
the calico horse rear al- 
most straight into the 
air. It struck out with 
its forefeet and shook its 
head madly for a moment. 
Then it came down, 
swerved off and, turning, 
charged again. 

The jet was now rank 
with the germicide. It 
drummed on the horse’s 
head, obscuring it in spray 
and forcing fiery streams 
into the animal’s eyes, 
mouth and nostrils. The 
crazed brute came on dog- 
gedly, but it was so nearly 
blinded that John man- 
aged to dodge it. As he 
jumped aside he again 
sent the pungent stream 
straight at the horse. At 
this close range its force 
was cruel. With its eyes 
shut the calico horse tried 
to charge once more, but 
the jet struck its forehead 
like a battering ram. Flesh 
and blood could not stand 
such punishment. The 
horse threw up its head 
wildly, and John directed 
the stream straight into its 
open mouth. 

Shaking and choking, 
the horse backed off, try- 
ing to avoid the stream, 
and John moved forward 
as the animal gave ground. 

Finally its spirit broke. 
It turned and staggered blindly toward the 
barn. As John followed with the hose, Gus 
| Tan past him and pushed the big door open. 
| Between them they managed to manceuvre 
the horse into the barn, and then into its 
stall, which Gus proceeded to board up strongly 
without delay. 

When they returned to the house they saw 
the Willett girls crossing the meadow. They 
had seen the end of the fight, but were quite 
unaware of their own narrow escape. 

The veterinary surgeon who came from the 
| village with Mr. Howland was an old and 
After an examination of 
| the calico horse he said that in all his long 
| experience he had seen only one case resem- 
The horse unquestionably had some 


power tocure. It would never be useful, and, 


|managed to get to his feet in time to save | as they had seen, it was subject to attacks that 
| made it a dangerous animal to keep. He advised 
The instant that John appeared in the door- | 


| 


threw the contents of the pot into its face and | | diately gave his permission. The farmer felt 


that an end be made in some merciful way to the 
sufferings of the horse, and Mr. Howland imme- 


started across the lawn the calico horse moved | darted back, slamming the door behind him. | that it would be unsafe to his family and cruel to 
swiftly from behind the trellis. The cat stopped | The hot water stopped the brute’s charge. It | the poor, crazed horse to try to prolong its life. 
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ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


INCE it is well to deny yourself some 
things, why not begin by denying yourself 
the things that are bad for you? 


Though healing Quarrels proves Good Will, 
Preventing them is nobler still. 


LL the books in the great libraries are 
yours, if you can read them. All the 
paintings in the great galleries are yours, if 
you can enjoy them. Legal ownership could 
only enable you to prevent others from using 
them or empower you to give them up for 
money. 
HEN Hartford, Connecticut, had its 
‘‘clean -up’’ campaign it called on the 
Boy Scouts for help. They are admirably 
organized and were full of enthusiasm. This 
is what they did: They inspected 15,000 yards, 
reported 3600 instances of insanitary or dan- 
gerous conditions, and delivered 54,000 letters 
to householders—all in three hours and a half. 
HE European war has shown most clearly 
the importance of caring for the soldiers’ 
teeth. American dentists who have been at 
work at some of the hospital bases say that 


wounded men whose teeth are sound recover in | 
half the time required by those whose teeth | 


are decayed. Think what that knowledge 
means as applied to the teeth of school 
children ! ¢ ” 

NE of the many amazing things about the 

Grand Cafion of the Colorado is that it 
has not yet become a national park. ‘The 
appeal to Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation” commends itself not only to the 
thousands who have seen the wonderful gorge 
but to all who wish to have the government 
protect our most inspiring and impressive 
works of nature. 


BOUT the year 1760 a girl named Mary 
Ludwig came with her parents to Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania; in 1769 she married John 
Hays, who became a sergeant of artillery in 
the Revolution. After his death she married 
again, so that when she died in 1832 she was 
Mrs. George McCaulley. No one of those 
names is very widely known, but all the world 
has heard of ‘‘Molly Pitcher,’? who carried 
water to wounded soldiers and who. took her 
husband’s place at his gun when he fell at 
the Battle of Monmouth. At her grave in 
Carlisle they dedicated a beautiful bronze 
memorial last month. 
T is one of the curious consequences of the 
war that it has led one of the most fastidious 
races in the world to adopt a style of footwear 
modeled after that of a race of savages. The 
present English trench boots plainly show that 


they have descended straight from the Indian 


moccasin, through the Eskimo mukluk and the 
Canadian larrigan and shoepack. They have 
the characteristic seam round the vamp, about 
an inch above the sole. It is to the credit of 
the English army authorities that they so soon 
perceived the comfort and warmth in a style of 


space left for the purpose has been blank 
since the wing was completed in 1857, although 
the porticos of the main entrance and of the 
Senate wing were promptly adorned with 
symbolic groups. Since the money was vo 
Mr. Paul Bartlett, the sculptor, has been work- 
ing on the task and has nearly finished it. 
‘The group, which will be of Georgian marble, 
represents Peace—an armed Peace, with a 
mantle over her coat of mail — protecting 
Genius and Industry. 


& 


THE GOSPEL OF PREPAREDNESS. 
"Tee war has taught us a great many 


lessons, some welcome and some unwel- 

come. Among other things we have 
learned that military readiness may be val- 
uable and military unreadiness costly, and 
that the world is by no means so willing to 
give up war as a means of settling disputes as 
we on this side of the water had hoped it was. 
The natural result is the great movement for 
‘*preparedness’’ that is sweeping over the 
country. You can observe the effect of the in- 
struction we have received in editorial articles 
in the newspapers and essays in the magazines, 
in the conversation of the people you meet in 
your daily walk of life, in the tramp of the 
thousands of those who march in ‘‘prepared- 
ness parades,’’ in the mounting millions that 
Congress appropriates for building up the 
army and the navy. 

For the first time in its history the nation 
discusses seriously the wisdom of making great 
and permanent preparation for possible fight- 
ing. From unexpected quarters come voices 
questioning the pacific doctrine that almost all 
Americans have hitherto assumed to be the 
highest of national ideals, and suggesting the 





wisdom of compulsory military training for all 
citizens. The article by President Hadley in 
this number of The Companion is a striking 
argument for that system as a means of 
strength in peace as well as in war. 

No one who reads the article can deny that 
there is nobility in the ideal it presents—quite 
as much as in the ideal of the uncompromising 
|opponent of war. The duties of the citizen 


| need emphasis quite as much as his rights; 
| and, moreover, no nation can set its standard 
of individual responsibility, of community soli- 
darity and of unselfish patriotism too high. If 
we are honest we must admit to ourselves at 
least that in none of those respects is our 
American standard so high as we wish it 
were or as we mean to make it. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all 
Americans are convinced that military prepa- 
ration is the need of the moment. There are 
|many who deny it, and who insist rather on 
the danger that unquestionably exists in over- 
preparing for war, in being too constantly 





occupied with military affairs and in being 
aggressively self-assertive as a nation. But 


We are convinced that the American’s love of 
peace is too sincere and his distaste for a 
military life too deep-rovted to make that 
peril real. 

We are much more likely to be caught nap- 
ping than to be arrested for disturbing the 
peace, 

e © 


NEW SAVINGS LAWS. 
N May 18th, the postal-savings act was 


our danger has never yet lain in that direction. | 





amended into greater liberality. Under 
the old law no depositor was permitted | 
to have more than $3500 to his credit, and no | 
one could deposit more than $100 at any one 
time. The new law raises the maximum de- | 





that sort are in the habit of keeping their | 
money on their persons until they have several 
hundred dollars in hand, so that the restriction 
on the amount to be deposited at one time was 
senseless and nugatory of the very purpose that 
the act was intended to accomplish. 

A committee of bankers who investigated 
the proposed changes before they were made 
reported that they were reasonable, and that 
any injury to their own private interests as 
bankers would be more than made up by the 
impulse toward thrift that better opportunities 
for saving would foster. All the money the 
postal savings banks receive they immediately 
redeposit in national reserve banks, and so 
keep it in circulation, instead of allowing it to 
remain hoarded and hidden. 


* © 


THE TEST OF LEISURE. 


N reply to the question, ‘‘What is a woman 

I of leisure?’’ a speaker at a woman’s con- 
ference amused her audience by giving 

some definitions that she had gathered at a 
luncheon a short time before. Llere are some 
of the answers she received: 

‘*A woman of leisure is any woman who 
hasn’t five children. ’’ 

‘‘A woman who has time to play bridge 
daytimes. ’’ 

‘“There is none; she is extinct, like the 
dodo. ” 

‘*The woman who has time to be always 
telling you how busy she is. ”’ 

‘*The woman who is on ten boards, and 
equally useless on all.’’ 








‘*'The only one I know is bedridden. ’’ 

‘*The busiest woman in town, who always 
finds time to do one thing more, and do it 
graciously.’’ 


It may be that the woman of leisure has not | 


|even the scientific security that belongs to the | 


| dodo, which, the dictionary assures us, is but | 


‘*recently extinct.’’ Research into the history 
of woman through the ages may, indeed, show 
that the woman of leisure never was; that she 
is only a myth—haunting, wistful, alluring. 

To a daughter who asked what is leisure, a 
mother answered, ‘‘It is the spare time that 
a woman has, my dear, in which she ‘does 
something else. ’’ 

That ‘‘something else’’ has to be dealt with 
in nearly every life. What is the one thing 
more that, by hook or by crook, each of us 
manages to crowd upon the margin of our pro- 
grammes? The latest play or novel or crochet 
stitch? The latest ‘‘ism’’ of philosophy or 
art or religion? The newest experiment in 
civies or education? Or is it by chance a little 
space for friendly, old-time hospitality, for 
study undertaken for the sheer joy of learn- 
ing, for neighborliness, for home times with 
your own family? Is it not possible, indeed, 
that these things are the real business of life, 
and the fads but the occasional ‘‘something 


else’? ? 
* ® 


AN INTERNATIONAL BOYCOTT. 
Bice: when fighting most furiously, bel- 





ligerents ordinarily bear in mind that 

after war comes peace; that the most | 
ruthless enemies of to-day must continue to live 
in the same world and, when the quarrel is| 
over; be friends again. The participants in 
the present war, however, are showing no such 
wisdom. The governments of the Central 
Powers have been teaching their people to 
hate their enemies. They plan to humiliate 
their foes as well as greatly to extend their 
control over them. Now, the Entente Allies, 





| too, have made an agreement that means that | 


is used by the House of Representatives. A can. But it is also a fact that foreigners of |make to ‘‘the most favored nation.’’? More- 


over, they will ‘‘preserve for the Allied coun- 
tries, in preference to all others, their natural 
resources,’’? and will ‘‘fix a period of time 
during which the commerce of enemy powers 
shall be subjected either to prohibition or to a 
special system which shall be efficacious. ’’ 

They further agree that,after the expiration 
of the second period they will encourage and 
help one another by a system of subsidies, and 
discourage all other countries by tariffs or pro- 
hibitions. Thus they hope to make themselves 
independent of other nations, and particularly 
of their present enemies, ‘‘as regards raw 
materials and manufactured articles which are 
essential to the normal development of their 
economic activity.’’ 

It is a startling plan. Should it be carried 
out, Great Britain, the apostle of free trade, 
will be found maintaining preferential tariffs 
and prohibitions, granting protective subsidies, 
and violating on a grand scale its maxim that 
it is the highest wisdom to buy in the cheapest 
market. What is proposed is really a perpetual 
trade war combined with an international 
boyeott. Like the boycott of an individual, it 
is a product of hatred, and in the years to 
come can produce nothing except bitterness 
and a desire for revenge on the part of the 
nations against which it is directed. 

And what will be its effect upon neutrals, 
especially upon this country? Certainly it 
will make German competition for South 
American trade even more keen than it would 
normally be. Moreover, the phrase ‘‘in pref- 
erence to all other countries’’ includes us. Are 
we to be victims of the preferential tariffs and 
the prohibitions that are to be aimed at the 
Teutons? Such a condition would not only 
imply a gratuitous unfriendliness toward us 
but would be wasteful, injurious and unnec- 
essary. 

And will the plan work? Trade is not pa- 
triotic. It follows neither the lines of national 
friendship nor those of national hostility. 
Governments may pass boycotting laws, but 
when the laws touch the pocket nerve of com- 
merce there will be evasions and protests. No 
government can maintain a national hatred 
in the face of a disposition to friendly trade. 
So, no matter how hard the Entente Allies may 
try to put their agreement into effect, the 
clamor for repeal that their own people will 
make will force them sooner or later to yield, 
and to allow the streams of trade to take again 
their natural course. 


® © 


RESEARCH AS A NATIONAL DUTY. 


T the opening of the chemical laboratory 
A of the University of Illinois last April, 
Dr. Willis R. Whitney, a practical 
chemist, read a paper on research as a national 
duty. It contained many bold statements, but 
all of them are well within the truth. Re- 
search is a national duty because other nations 
have already recognized its value and profited 
thereby. It is a duty also because no plan of 
preparedness is efficient without it. In modern 
warfare expert chemists are quite as necessary 
as great generals. 

We have all the requisites for research work, 
including wealth, and the time has come when 
the American mind must prove its ability to 
cope with changed conditions. We must no 
longer take from other nations the knowledge 
that we should acquire ourselves. In the 
United States.there is need of research in 
every science, but most of all in chemistry, 
which is the life of modern industries, the 
chief cornerstone of nearly all the sciences 
and the revealer of the elements. In the 
matter of the elements alone the opportunity for 


posit to $1000, dnd does away entirely with | war of a kind will be continued after the hostile | research is almost illimitable. For example, 


the limit on the amount that can be deposited cannon have ceased to roar. In effect it is an | our knowledge of the most common element, 


at one time. 
Although it was past the middle of the month 
when the change was made, and although it | 


agreement that they will never again have with | 
their present enemies any dealings that they 
can possibly avoid. 


oxygen, is far from complete, and of some other 
elements we know virtually nothing. Just 
in proportion as we become acquainted with 


footwear quite unfamiliar to them until the| must have taken at least a week for the; So far it is merely the general outline of a | the elements shall we acquire the power to use 
news of the change to percolate through to | trade policy to be worked out in detail later, | them. 


Canadian soldiers introduced it. 


be E determination to put at least half al 


dozen books into every cabin in the Cum- 
berland Mountain region is a natural conse- 
quence of the moonlight schools. President 
Frost of Berea College, the originator of the 
movement, set the number at six, because 
Abraham Lincoln, a native of Kentucky, had 
about that number of books in his boyhood 
home—the Bible, ‘‘ sop’s Fables,’’ ‘*Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ a history 
of the United States, Weems’s ‘‘ Life of Wash- 
ington,’’ and the Statutes of Indiana. How 
many of those books would you put into the 
Kentucky cabins of our time? 


N 1908, Congress voted seventy-five thousand 


the 600,000 depositors, fully three quarters of 
| whom are foreigners, the effect was instant and | 
notable. In one large city the increase in de- | 


and to be embodied in the laws of each of the | 
governments concerned; but the principles | 
agreed upon by the representatives of the | 


Chemistry offers unequaled opportunities for 
the young man who has a clear mind and a 
capacity for hard work. The determination 


| posits during the month of May was $81,000, | Allied powers at the economic conference in | that will push him beyond those who merely 
whereas the increase for May, 1915, was only Paris in June are definite. They apply to absorb knowledge that others have uncovered 


$16, 000. 


| three distinct periods: (1) to the period of the is sure to bring both fame and financial re- 


Now, for the first time, we are likely to get | war, (2) to a period after the war, the limit) ward. In medicine especially there is urgent 
a real test of the postal-savings system. Under of which they have not yet determined, and ‘need of greater research. Our bodies are 


the old law no such test was possible, for the 
| foolish restrictions drove off the very persons 


(3) to all succeeding time. 
Naturally, during the continuance of active | 


aggregated chemicals, but the proportions are 
never the same in any two persons. The ills 


| whom the system was meant to serve. Those hostilities, the Allies will permit no trade with | to which we are subject mainly result from 
persons are the working men, largely of foreign enemy countries. During the intermediate | excess or deficiency of some ingredient. The 


birth, who have no faith in any savings insti- 


period they will refuse to renew the commer- 


physician of the future will be first of all a 


tution that is not backed by the government. cial treaties that—like all other treaties—have | chemist, and he will determine the precise 


They are used to that protection abroad; they 


been abrogated by the war. That means that | 


nature of his patient’s illness by chemical 


dollars for a fitting sculptural adornment for | want it here. Unless they can have it, their even after the war they will not grant to their | tests. 
the portico of that wing of the Capitol which | hoardings go into the old stocking or the tomato | present enemies the trade concessions that they | Research work is like hunting for diamonds, 
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but the results are incomparably more valua- 
ble. Had one-tenth part of our human energy 
been spent in acquiring new knowledge, the 
world would now be enjoying things of which 
no one has yet dreamed. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.—On July 7th, President Wilson 

replied to General Carranza. ‘The reply 
was cordial, and suggested an immediate ex- 
change of views regarding the best plans for 
direct negotiation between Mexico and the 
United States. The note gave great satisfac- 
tion in Mexico City.——There were persistent 
reports that Villa himself was wholly recov- 
ered from his wound, and at the head of a 
very strong band that was moving northward 
toward the border. A clash between a consid- 
erable force of Villistas and a body of regular 
troops in the vicinity of Jimenez resulted in 
the defeat of the regulars, but a later battle 
near Parral was won by the government 
troops. Still another battle was reported to be 
in progress when this record closed. ——The 
bodies of Captain Boyd, Lieutenant Adair 
and seven troopers of the 10th Cavalry were 
brought from Carrizal to El Paso and buried 
in American soil. 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS. — There is 

alarm in New York over the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis that prevails in that city. 
Up to July 12th, there had been about four- 
teen hundred cases reported and nearly three 
hundred deaths. 


RELAND. — Premier Asquith announced 





| south of Vaux. 


that a bill putting into form the settlement | 


of Irish affairs that Mr. Lloyd-George has | 
proposed would be introduced into Parliament 
on July 17th. The settlement, if voted, will 
remain in force for a year after the declaration 
of peace, and the future government of Ireland 
is to be finally determined at a great imperial 
conference after the war. The Unionist party, 
not without dissent, has virtually agreed to 
support the bill. Provisionally the island is 
to be governed through a commission of which 
Lord Castletown is the head, and which con- 
tains three Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Treland. 
be 

ONGRESS.—The House passed the omni- 

bus revenue bill, which creates a tariff 
commission, puts a tariff on dyestuffs, repeals 
the stamp taxes, and adds considerably to the 
income and inheritance taxation by a vote of 
240 to 140, on July 10th. The Democratic Sen- 
ators agreed to make the administration’s ship- 
purchase bill a party measure, after it had 
been amended by forbidding the government 
to buy any merchant ships from nations at 
war, or to engage in the sailing of merchant 
ships as long as private corporations could be 
found to lease and sail the government-owned 
ships. 

& 

RESIDENTIAL POLITICS.—The Re- 

publican campaign committee contains six 
former Progressives, among them Everett 
Colby, Osear S. Straus, George W. Perkins 
and James R. Garfield. The Progressives are 
not united in supporting the Republican nom- 
inations, however, and some leaders insist 
that the party organization must not be aban- 


doned. 
& 


USSO-JAPANESE TREATY.—Russia 

and Japan have negotiated a treaty that 
has almost the force of an alliance. It binds 
each nation to support ‘‘the territorial rights 
aud special privileges’’ of the other whenever 
menaced. 


& 


HE DEUTSCHLAND.—On July 9th, 

the first submarine merchant vessel, 
Deutschland, came in between the Virginia 
capes and passed up Chesapeake Bay to Bal- 
timore. The vessel left Bremen three weeks 
before, with a cargo of seven hundred and fifty 
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THE “ DEUTSCHLAND.” 


tons of chemicals and dyestuffs. 
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that he should take back a cargo of rubber | 
and nickel, and added that other submarines | 
like the Deutschland were building, and | 
would soon be in service between Germany | 
and the United States. | 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From July 6th to July 12th.) 


The Franco-British offensive that began on | 
July ist continued during the week. The 
Allies are not trying to break the German line 
at one blow, as they did last fall, but, by con- 
tinual steady pressure, to take the important 
points from which the German line is muni- 
tioned and supported. 

The French under General Foch made a 
very notable advance south of the Somme. 
One by one the villages between their front | 
and Péronne fell into their hands. They car- 
ried Biaches and Barleux by assault, and on 
July 10th took Hill 97, which is just across 
the river from Péronne. The capture of 
Péronhe would be a gain of real importance | 
for the French, who have shown great gal- 
lantry and tactical skill in their advance. 

The fighting along the British part of the 
line was furious, and there the Germans 
were more successful in checking the enemy’s 
advance. Contalmaison and Trones wood 
changed hands several times, but at last ac- 
counts the British held them. On the whole, 
the British line was pushed forward about a 
mile during the week, but hardly far enough 
to support adequately the French advance 
south of the river. 

The Germans showed no disposition to cease 
their attacks at Verdun, and got possession of | 
several positions near the Damloup Battery | 
They are still about a mile | 
| from the inner ring of defenses. The German | 
attacked also in the Vosges and the French 
near Tahure, in Champagne. Neither gained 
any advantage of importance. | 

Whatever news comes from the Russian front | 
is favorable to the Russians, who were on the 
offensive along almost the entire line from 
Riga to the Bukowina. The attempt of the 
Austro-Germans to put 
a stop to General Brussi- | 
loff’s advance by attack- 
ing his flank at Kolki 
failed, and the Russian 
victory there obliged 
von Linsingen’s army to 
fall behind the Stokhod 
River, within twenty | 
miles of the city of Kovel. | 
Sharp fighting continued 
along that line. The. 
Germans will defend | 
Kovel stubbornly, for it is a railway town of 
great importance, and its fall would imperil 
the whole line to the southward. In Buko- | 
wina General Letchitzky took Delatyn, and 
thus got control of the railway that crosses 
the Jablonica pass into Hungary. His objec- 
tive now is Stanislau, which is as important to 
the south of Lemberg as Kovel is to the north. 

The Russians also launched respectable 
offensives along the Dvinsk River and at. 
Baranowichi; but their aim was chiefly to pre- 
vent Hindenburg from sending any help to 
the hard-pressed southern armies. 

In Armenia both Turks and Russians re- | 
ported local successes west of Erzerum; Petro- 
grad declared that the Russians had retaken 
Mamakhatun. The Turks continued to drive 
the Russian expeditionary force in southern | 
Persia. Petrograd said the Russians were | 














GENERAL LETCHITZKY 


falling back because the weather in Meso- |. 


potamia and Persia was too hot for fighting 
during the summer. Constantinople said that 
the cruisers Yawuz Sultan Selim and Midullu 
(formerly the Goeben and the Breslau) had | 
sunk four Russian transports in the Black | 
Sea. The Russians charged that a Turkish | 
submarine had sunk another hospital ship | 
without warning. 

There was constant fighting between Italians 
and Austrians. Along the Isonzo front the 


Austrians attacked, but were repulsed. In| 2% 


the Trentino the Italians managed to regain 


a little more ground, particularly along the| x 


valley of the Astico. 

Admiral Jellicoe’s report of the naval battle | 
in the North Sea was made public on July | 
6th. He praised Sir David Beatty’s gallantry | 
| and tactical skill, and asserted that twenty -one | 
German vessels were destroyed or seriously | 
crippled. He believes that the mist alone saved | 


the whole German fleet from destruction. | 6 


The official list of German casualties up to | 
July ist contains 3,012,637 names. These lists | 


are of course several weeks behind the fighting. 


General Smuts’s expedition has fought its | 
way across German East Africa to the sea and 


taken Tanga, which is next to Dar es Salaam, | § 


the most important seaport of the colony. 
Mr. Lloyd-George was made British Minis- | 


It avoided | ter of War and’ Mr. Edwin S. Montagu suc- | 


the British blockade and passed through the | ceeded him as Minister of Munitions. 


English Channel submerged. Most of the | 


Several of the German cities, notably Berlin, 


voyage it made on the surface, sinking only | | have begun the feeding of the poorer persons 
when other vessels were sighted. The boat | at municipal kitchens and eating houses. It 


is three hundred feet long and carries no 
armament of any description. Accordingly, 


| distribute the food in this way than by means 


is believed that it will be more satisfactory to 


the customs officials at Baltimore granted it | of food tickets. Thirty thousand were fed 
the status of a merchant vessel and did not | thus daily during the second week of the 
demand that it intern. Captain Koenig said | experiment in Berlin. 
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MID-YEAR SIX 
$132 F.O.B. Racine 


26 Extra Features 


Why Cars 
Go Wrong 


is another side to effi- 
ciency, as practiced in the Mitchell 


There to get lucky cars. Other cars of 


the same make seem “ unlucky.” 

One great problem in. efficiency 
is to make that variance impossible. 
To make each a perfect car. And 
this is how Mr. Bate does it. 


An Army of Inspectors 


The materials we buy are made 
to our formulas. When they arrive 
they are analyzed, to prove their ac- 
cord with the formula. 

Men in this factory are trained 
in one operation. They become pro- 
ficient in it. But an army of in- 
spectors are employed to guard every 
part against error. 

Our margins of safety are set at 
50 per cent. That is, every vital 
part must be one-half stronger than 


by John W. Bate. It is the avoid- 
ance of errors, of flaws and _ short- 
comings. 

Some buyers in all makes seem 


necessary. And we make tests to 
prove it so. 

Our engines are tested separately. 
Then put in the chassis and tested 
again—tested in radical ways. Then 
we have our own speedway on which 
finished cars are tested. 

Every Mitchell car has to pass in 
the making hundreds of tests and 
inspections. And every car, before 
it leaves our factory, proves itself a 
perfect car. 


John W. Bate is Safe 


You can rely on a car built by 
John W. Bate, the efficiency engi- 
neer. The whole Mitchell factory 
was built and equipped by him. 

His methods have cut our costs 
50 per cent. You can see the result 
in the Mitchell value. You can see 
it also in the 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. 

The Mid-Year Mitchell — the 
model just out—is the 17th model 
built under his direction. It shows 
the effect of 700 improvements he 
has made in the Mitchell car. 


The car is almost without cast- $13. 2 5 al F. oe 


ings. There are 440 parts which 
are either drop forged or steel For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Pa R 


stamped. The result shows in Mitch- ae 


Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
ell records. Six of these cars have ihapeeBeuenceieslSin-4diemaeee~ 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over 127-inch wheelbase. Complete equipment, 
30 years of ordinary service. 


| oe 26 extra —— 
om sa shenamnesean Dealer in Your - Town 
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It equally excels in beauty and 
equipment. This Mid-Year model 
brings out 73 new ideas. It com- 
bines all the best new touches found 
in 257 models exhibited at the latest 
shows. It has in addition 26 extra 
features, all of which you will want. 

This Mid-Year Mitchell is the 
last word in efficiency. Go see what 
it means to you. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
oe ne U.S.A. 
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HELD TO ANSWER 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
R. MACFARLANE has here written a really big, 
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: 
emotional American novel. In his hero, John x 
Hampstead, —railway —_ actor, book agent and x 
preacher, —he has d h destined to live ; 
in American fiction ; in Marien ce the actress, : 
biti to b af star, yet loving the crude : 
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John Hampstead with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature, Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real woman of 
the stage. Then there is the other girl,—dimpled, blue- 
eyed, trusting Bessie,—who has loved John with a child's 
love undisclosed until he blunders under the spell of 
the actress. 


Hereafter it is Peter Clark Macfarlane who 
will share with Harold Bell Wright the 
honor of the mastership of the “big, emo- 
tional American novel." —Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book 
FREE, ("rhe Youth's ‘Commnion 


with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with HELD TO ANSWER, 
and also send the book to you postpaid. We do not offer the book for sale. 


NOTE. 1. Under the above Offer only one book is allowed to a subscriber. The subscription must 
be one that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot oe your own. Our Offer 
is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


vim mason COMPANY. Commmenwenlth Ave. and st. Poul mone ee BASS. 
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TRISTE 
By E.R.S. 


VERY day at eight o’clock she hurries by 
the door, 
She smiles at me a moment as she passes 
—nothing more; 
But somehow, things are brighter and are fairer 
than before. 


I’m poor and lame, but when the sun is shining 
clear and bright 

They place me by the window in the morning’s 
mellow light, 

And there I watch the people till the darkness 
comes with night. 


God bless the ones who give a nod to cheer a 
dreary day, 
God bless the girl who smiles at me, and 
hastens on her way— 
A silent prayer to keep her safe is all that I 
can pay. 
® © 


THE “FILLING - UP.” 


E had the outline of a good frame, but it 
was miserably deficient in the filling- 
up,” James Fenimore Cooper says of 
an eccentric character in one of his 
seatales. This bit of terse description 
refers to Ithuel Bolt’s body, of course, 

but might it not apply just as aptly to that part of 

a man that the eye never sees? 

“Harry Ames is the best-hearted fellow in,town 
—there isn’t anything in the world he wouldn’t do 
for you, if he could—but —”’ Perhaps Harry’s 
apologist goes on to say that, with all his gener- 
osity and kindness of heart, Harry lacks “push,” 
and never “sticks long at any one thing’; and 
possibly he adds that Harry is rather self-indul- 
gent and too easily led away into evil courses. 
In other words, young Ames was “‘cut out” for a 
fine type of man, but the strong side of his charac- 
ter has never been “filled up.” On the score of 
quick sympathies and practical helpfulness, he is 
a great deal nearer Christ’s ideal than many 
others, but the stable qualities of manhood are 
sadly lacking. 

John Stafford is just the other way. He is the 
sort some people call “straight,” and as correct in 
his conduct as a young man can well be. He never 
gives an inch on what he thinks is right, and the 
most careful mother would not feel afraid to let 
her boy go anywhere in his company. 

The boys do not go much with John, though— 
they do not seem to careto. Tospeak frankly, the 
gentler side of John’s nature has never been 
filled up. His character is rock-ribbed, but there 














is not soil enough on the surface for flowers to | 


grow on, and no one is much attracted by his cold 
uprightness. He judges everyone by his own high 
standards, and if they do not “come up to the 
scratch,” he is inclined to be severe in his judg- 
ment. 

When a subscription paper was started for Joe 
Lackey’s family last winter, Harry Ames headed 
it with three dollars, but John Stafford would not 
give a cent. He said, truthfully enough, too, that 
Joe was ‘no better to work than he was,” and 
that he had no use for a man who spent the little 
he did earn for drink. When some one spoke of 
Harry Ames’s liberal response, John smiled sneer- 
ingly, and said that ‘“‘that class always hang to- 
gether.” That was hardly fair to Harry, who is 
not a dissipated young man, and John must have 
known that he was unjust when he classed Harry 
Ames and Joe Lackey together. 

John’s refusal to “sign” and the remarks he 
made about it did a vast deal of harm among 
people outside the church, who were only too 
ready to “‘pick flaws.” A lawyer in town, inclined 
to be skeptical anyhow, said that “young Stafford 
had better study his New Testament,” adding, as 
he put down his own name, that he would “take 
chances with Harry Ames.” That was hardly 
just to John Stafford’s many good qualities, but 
it was a home thrust for all that. 

A one-sided character is misleading. It puts 
too strong an emphasis on its own defects. The 
gospel provides for a symmetrical life, a mere 
outline at first, that grows in substance and com- 
pleteness by the discipline of obedience and serv- 
ice. To contract or distort the perfect pattern in 
Christ, by reason of a faint heart or in deference 
to ideas of our own, is disloyalty to the Master. 
Our business is to “fill up” in ourselves ‘the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,” 
faithfully strengthening the weakest point and 
carefully rounding out the side that is lacking. An 
overdeveloped righteousness cannot supply the 
lack of merey and compassion, nor can kindness 
and gentleness make up for a faltering rectitude. 
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THE BUSINESS OF BEING A 
MOTHER. 


LACING the ironing board in position, 
Mrs. Lovering shook out a dainty baby 
dress. As she touched the hot iron 
cautiously to the hem, she heard a trio 
of childish voices. “O mother, please 
come out and see what we’ve made! 

Please, mother dear!” Mrs. Lovering glanced 

anxiously at the clock, but she tucked the dress 

into the overflowing basket and hurried out to the 
back yard, where three rosy-cheeked children 
were playing in the sand pile. When she had ex- 
amined with mother eyes the “‘big, high mountain, 
the awful deep lake, and the river that flowed way 














to the ocean,” she pressed a kiss on the little fat | 


cheek of the baby that lay cooing in its carriage 
and returned happily to the kitchen. But her 
smile soon vanished, for through the library 
window in the next bouse she had seen her neigh- 
bor busily at work, brush in hand. 

“That must be the chocolate set the Wentons 
have ordered for their daughter,” she sighed, “and 
they can afford to pay anything she chooses to ask. 
I never would dare to try china painting, but it 
seems as if I ought to be able to do something to 
help John. Why; Mrs. Story pays all her meat and 
grocery bills by doing the marketing for the rich 
families on Grover Street. Even Mrs. Carley could 
support herself, if necessary. She never seemed 
to me like a business woman, but her cakes and 
pies just sell themselves,” and Mrs. Lovering’s 
pretty face grew more and more despondent at 
each succeeding thought. 

“Minnie, child, what is the matter?” demanded 
a sweet-faced old lady who stood in the doorway. 
“Tell me at once!” 

“And you wish you could do one thing well,” 
repeated Mrs. Lovering’s mother when she had 
heard the story. “You are troubled because you 





are not an up-to-date business woman. Mitnie, I 
am surprised at your shortsightedness. Your home 
is a joy to your husband—to your friends. Your 
four beautiful children are so healthy and happy 
that people stop to look at them and go on their 
way rejoicing because there is so much gladness 
in the world. Does a lawyer or a physician worry 
because he has no other profitable line of work? 
You are engaged in the most important business 
in the world—the business of being a mother.” 

Mrs. Lovering finished the baby’s dress, a smile 
on her lips. It was only a part of her work. She, 
too, was a business woman. 


& 


ANTICLIMAX. 


N amusing anecdote, related by a country 
A lawyer, recently found its way into print 
in an Italian journal. Two men, devoted 
friends from childhood, and eventually partners in 
a small grocery business, had a quarrel over a girl. 
She was feather-brained, pretty and coquettish, 
and after showing marked favor to the senior part- 
ner, suddenly threw him over and became engaged 
to the younger. The jilted one was in despair; 
he raved, sobbed and tore his hair. His family 
and friends, after quieting him as best they could, 
persuaded him to complete by letter the severance 
of business relations with his successful rival. 

“Ocruel world! Otreachery of man!’ he wrote. 
“Thus is our friendship’ broken—our partnership 
dissolved. I can neither think, plan nor act; I 
can but weep. My brother, who brings you this, 
my last word, I empower to represent me in ar- 
ranging the miserable details; they are nothing to 
me. How should I care about trifles when my 
heart is breaking? Only this I stipulate: the cat 
and the pup you may retain entire, but on no con- 
sideration will I part with my half of the donkey.” 

A historic instance of anticlimax scarcely less 
complete is related in the “Diary of Madame 
@Arblay.” The Comte de Lally, the famous 
French-Irish soldier, when he held a command in 
India, was seriously displeased with an officer who, 
being charged with a commission to the Dutch East 
India authorities, had compromised its suecess by 
a blunder, and a blunder of a sort he had once be- 
fore committed and been forgiven for. Seizing his 
pen, the moment he had finished the erring officer’s 
report, the general wrote furiously: 

“Tf you are guilty of that fault again, I warn you 
that if you had the head of my son on the shoulders 
of my father I will have it chopped off!” 

At that moment his steward entered. 
you want?” demanded Lally. 

“Sir, I have just heard that you are sending an 
express to the Dutch, and as we shall soon be out 
of coffee, I came to ask if you would not order 
some.”’ 

“Very well,” said the general, whose explosion 
in ink had already relieved his anger; and reopen- 
ing his letter he added: 

“P.S. I request you to do me the favor to send 
me by the bearer a packet of coffee.” 

The offender kept his head, and sent the coffee. 


& 


“What do 
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TWO WOMEN, TWO DOGS AND 
A PANTHER. 


Te: and Faybe, writes a Companion sub- 
scriber, were two young shepherd dogs that 
belonged on a ranch in southwestern Texas. 
A widow, Mrs. Phillips by name, owned the ranch, 
and she had three young children. Although the 
country was a wild one twenty-five years ago, when 
these things happened, Mrs. Phillips would not 
have any firearms in the house. She depended 
on the dogs to protect her and the children from 
Savages or wild animals. 

Near the ranch the valley of the Devil’s River 
broadened into a mesquite flat several hundred 
yards wide, and cutting through this flat was 
Phillips Cafion. In the steep bluffs three miles up 
the cafion the panthers, safe from both hunters 
and dogs, had made their homes year after year. 
Hardly a week passed that some ranchman did 
not report the loss of a colt or a choice yearling to 
those animals. 

Once hunger actually drove one of the savage 
beasts into the Phillips house. 

It was in December, 1891. The family had risen 
early so that the children might finish the chores 
in time to go to school, a mile and a half away. 
They took Tip and went off after the calves. 
Faybe lay asleep at the back door of the kitchen. 
Mrs. Phillips was in the kitchen, cooking break fast 
and preparing the school luncheons. The house 
consisted of two log rooms covered with a grass 
roof. The rooms faced each other, and a brush 
arbor connected them. Mrs. Niel, the mother of 
Mrs. Phillips, was standing under this arbor at 
the washstand. As she dipped her hands in the 
water and stooped over to bathe her face she felt 
something rub against her skirts. She looked 


round to see a large tawny animal hastening past : 


her toward the goat pens. 

‘Nancy! Nancy!” she called. 
creature?” 

Her frightened tone brought her daughter to 
the door and she saw at once that it was a panther. 
She ran into the yard, shaking her apron at the 
panther and calling to the dogs. The panther 
sprang into a large oak tree that stood at the edge 
of the yard, but paid no further attention to Mrs. 
Phillips. After surveying the fowls in the tree 
and the pigs in the pen at its foot, the animal came 
down and started toward the goat pens. 

Mrs. Phillips knew that the panther, when it 
attacks a flock of sheep or goats, usually kills 
several of the animals—sometimes a dozen— 
before he eats any. So she determined to open 
the gate of the pen as soon as the panther was 
inside the fence and let the goats scatter. Mean- 
while Faybe, the dog that had stayed at home, 
heard his mistress calling him, and, jumping up 
from his nap, ran round the house and struck the 
fresh trail; but he took the wrong direction, and 
started off toward the bluffs from which the panther 
had come. By the time he found out his mistake 
and returned, Tip had come from his hunt after 
the calves, and together the dogs made the attack. 


“What is this 


They arrived just as the panther sprang upon the | 


gate of the pen, and promptly grabbed it by the 
hind legs and pulled it back to the ground. Then 
the fight began. Whenever the panther faced 
the dogs they would keep out of its way; but the 
moment that the animal turned they would have 
it by the hind legs again. 

The panther showed by its snarls and frequent 


attempts to escape that it was worried. The longer | 
At) 


the fight lasted the weaker the brute became. 
last the women thought it time to take a hand. 
They sent the children to get the axe, and Mrs, 
Niel, who was a strong woman in spite of her years, 
volunteered to use it. She watched for her chance, 
and while the dogs held the panther by the legs 


| she stepped forward and struck the beast on the 
head with the back of the axe. The blow stunned 
it, and it was an easy matter then for the dogs to 
finish the battle. The panther was nine feet and 
ten inches long. 

® 


THE SNAIL. 


LMOST everyone knows a snail when he sees 

A one, but how much do we know about the 

queer, interesting little creature? To begin 

with, did you suppose there were more than fifty 

different kinds of snails in the United States? 

There are, although by far the most common is the 
Helix Pennsylvanica. 

A good many people believe that snails are 
blind; they are not, although their sight is not at 
all keen. If you watch a snail moving about, you 
will see it push out its two tentacles, which remind 
us of the antenne of a butterfly. The eyes are 
placed at the tips of these tentacles. 

How and when does the snail get his shell? That 
is another question often asked by country folk. 
The answer is: he is born with it. The eggs are 
laid in early spring, and within four weeks they 
hatch. The eggs are inel lina le, and 
an amazing number of little snails, usually about 
fifty, each in its delicate shell, are to be found 
in each capsule. The shell hardens rapidly as it 
is exposed to the air, and the snail soon is ready 
for business. 

Never look for a snail ina sunny, dry spot. Goto 
the cool, shady, grassy side of the house or garden, 








PEACHES EATEN BY SNAILS. 


Violet beds are their favorite places of abode. 
They eat almost any kind of green thing. If you 
wish to give the snail a particular treat, scatter a 
few peaches in the grass plot or on the border of 
the violet bed. You may have a hundred snails in 
such a bed and never know it until you have tried 
the peach test. By the second morning you may 
find that the snails have visited every peach and 
eaten most of them. Snails break the skin, of a 
peach and eat directly to the seed, and then con- 
tinue to eat until nothing remains but a clean seed 
and a thin, fuzzy peach skin. Sometimes you will 
find as many as four snails wrestling with a single 
peach. Snails do not have teeth. The mouth is 
only a slender rasp-like “lingual ribbon.” 

A shower of rain is balm toasnail. That tender 
body of his must secrete plenty of mucus or oil, 
so there will be no friction and no sore feet when 
the day’s journey is over. So dry weather is hard 
on the snail. A parched atmosphere absorbs much 
of the precious moisture that he cannot afford to 
lose. But when the misty days occur he is out 
immediately, tossing out his tentacles as if testing 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and using them 
as a nearsighted person uses a cane. The snail 
can walk only about twelve feet an hour, but he 
can walk up a pane of glass as fast as he can along 
a level garden path. That is because his creeping 
foot secretes a constant supply of mucus, and the 
contact of the foot is always with the surface of 
mucus and not with the glass or the ground. Whiat- 
ever the surface or the slope of his track, the fric- 
tion against which the snail must contend is always 
exactly the same. 

In Europe, where snails are used for food, people 
take great care that they do not feed on poisonous 
vegetation. The result of such indulgence is not 
fatal to the snail, but if anyone thereafter eats 
him, very unpleasant effects are likely to follow. 


*® & 


SAVING DAYLIGHT BY WHOLESALE. 


T seems a simple matter to set the clock ahead 
I an hour, as the people of Europe have done this 
summer so as to exchange an hour of morning 
sunlight for an hour of darkness, but a writer in 
London Opinion found it, in practice, rather con- 
fusing. He says: 

Lrose early. I had put the clock forward ex- 
actly one hour, as the government had instructed. 

It seemed strangely dark—evidently it was a 
dull and cloudy morning. I stumbled downstairs 
and lita match. It was eight o’clock, and the sun 
should be well up. There was no milk at the door 
and no paper. A pretty start for daylight saving! 
The tradesmen had evidently forgotten to alter 
their clocks last night. I went to wake Mary Ann. 
: She opened her door with sleepy, frightened eyes, 
and wanted to know if it was fire or Zeppelins? 

I went out in the garden and pottered about 
until nine. Not one of my neighbors was out—not 
even Smithson, who is always out at six in the 
morning chasing slugs. At nine Elsie was down, 
and I rallied her about being so late. We roused 
the two boys and Miranda, but it was five minutes 
to ten before we sat down to breakfast. I talked 
seriously about the lateness of the hour—espe- 
cially having regard to the new act of Parliament. 
And I went on to suggest that if I hadn’t thought 
to alter the clocks we should not have had break- 
fast until eleven o’clock. 

“You put the clock on, indeed!” said Miranda. 
‘Why, it was I who put it forward. We should 
have been an hour out. in our time if I hadn’t 
thought of it.” 

Elsie said nothing, but burst out laughing. I 
asked her what she was laughing at, and she said 
we must have all dreamed we altered the clock, 
for she was the person who had saved us from 
| unpunctuality. And then Mary Ann brought in 
| the bacon, and hoped she hadn’t taken a liberty, 
| but, seeing that the Daylight Saving Act had come 
| in, she had altered all the clocks last night to keep 
the time right! 

And so it appeared that we were sitting down 
to breakfast at six o’clock (old time) or seven 
o’clock (daylight-saving time) and thinking that 
it was ten o’clock! 

It was not until late in the afternoon that I 
thought again about the time. The family were 
all out, and Mary Ann had laid my solitary tea 
and departed to spend the evening with a “friend” 
who was in the Royal Flying Corps. I carefully 
put back all the clocks three hours, and heaved a 
sigh of relief that the mistake had happened on 
a Sunday and not a business day. 

I woke in the middle of the night, dreaming that 
I heard the milkman. But on looking at the clock 











and if there are snails about you will find them. | 
i—do we ever stop to inquire where these words 
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it was only one in the morning, and, although it 
looked strangely light, 1 was secure in the knowl- 
edge that my clocks were right; so I went to 
sleep again. I woke at six, and on getting up 
found it broad daylight. 

After breakfast I lingered rather too long over 
my paper and had to run for my train. To my 
horror when I got there the station clock showed 
it was just noon. It was certainly useless to go 
to town now, and I went back home to demand 
explanations. ' 

It appeared that, coming home late, Miranda had 
taken the precaution to put the clock right; and 
Mary Ann, after retiring, had suddenly thought 
that the clock was three hours too fast, and with 
sleepy eyes had moved the hands of the clock three 
hours without fully comprehending what the right 
time was. 

I have now put up a notice in the hall that any- 
one who alters the clock without my express ap- 
proval in writing will be summarily shot. 


*» & 


AUTOMOBILE ETYMOLOGY. 


Te Cleveland Plain Dealer, speaking of the 
use of foreign words by American manufac- 
turers to describe American-made products, 
Says that automobile terms are almost all im- 
ported from France, and some of these have 
homely meanings in the French that are quite 
unlike the rather aristocratic sound they have in 
our ears, We talk of the tonneau, of the limou- 
sine, of the garage, of the chassis, of the chauffeur 


come from and how they come to be? 

A tonneau in French is a vat or tub. That is 
surely a fine name to apply to that part of the auto- 
mobile in which the passengers loll at their ease! 
What is a limousine? It is cruel to be obliged to 
state that a limousine is a rough goatskin coat 
such as is worn by the peasants of the countryside 
near Limoges. 

The driver of a motor car is a cut above the 
driver of other vehicles. We do not even call him 
adriver. We dignify him with the title of “chauf- 
feur.” With fear and trembling, let us again con- 
sult the dictionary. Here he is: ‘Chauffeur, a 
fireman; a robber.” 

Having learned in passing that “hangar’ means 
a shed for a farm cart, we shall not look up the 
word “garage.” It probably means something 
even more plebeian! 


® & 


“MURPHY’S MULES.” 


HERO of Anzac, whose name did not appear 

A in any of the dispatches, says the Manchester 

Guardian, was a certain stretcher bearer. 

His real name was Simpson, but for some un- 

accountable reason he was called ‘“ Murphy.” 

Many an Australian lives to bless ‘* Murphy’s 
mules.” 

There were so many wounded to be fetched into 
safety that Murphy commandeered a pair of mules, 
and officers connived at the theft when they found 
what noble work he was doing. He used to leave 
the animals just under the brow of a bill and dash 
forward himself into the firing line to save the 
wounded. 

Day after day he climbed the hill, smiling and 
cheery. But one day Murphy’s mules came not. 
The wounded cried out to the overworked stretcher 
bearers, “‘For God’s sake send Murphy’s mules!” 
The mules were found grazing contentedly in 
Shrapnel Valley—and Murphy? He had done his 
last climb to the top of the hill. 

“Where is Murphy?” asked one of the First 
Battalion. 

“Murphy is at Heaven’s gate,” answered a ser- 
geant, “helping the soldiers through.” 

& Oa) 


WRITING UP TO RULES. 


HE reporter carried to the city editor’s desk 

the story on which he had toiled two hours. 

It was an account of the adventures of a cat 

that, through the mistake of a rural postmaster, 

had been crated and shipped by parcel post to the 
city post office. 

“Tt’s mighty hard,’ he confessed to the city 
editor, ‘to write up to all the rules I learned at 
college, particularly that one about avoiding repe- 
tition.” 

The editor glanced through the narrative. The 
first sentence mentioned the fact that a handsome 
tortoise-shell cat had been received at the local 
post office. In the next sentence the reporter hat 
avoided repetition by calling the cat “‘puss.” Then 
she became successively a tabby, an animal,a feline 
andapet. Then the reporter’s overworked vocab- 
wary put forth a final spurt, and the item finished 
triumphantly : 

‘When the slats were removed from the top, the 
contents of the crate were found to be suffering 
from hunger and nearly dead from thirst.” 
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ORIENTAL COURTESY. 
A YEAR or two ago, says Pearson’s Weekly, 


c 


a distinguished European diplomat paid an 
official visit to the Sultan of Morocco. 

During the audience the diplomat noticed with 
some surprise that not one of the three clocks in 
the audience chamber was going. Very delicately 
he mentioned to the Sultan that his clocks had all 
stopped, and hinted that he would like to present 
him with one that would be more reliable. 

The Sultan thanked him. 

“But my clocks are excellent timekeepers,” he 
added with a smile. “They were all going until 
just before you came; but I had them all stopped, 
as I did not desire, during Your Excellency’s all 
too brief visit, to be reminded of the flight of time!” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “B” and “r’’( be and are). pee. Hol(y)land. 
By changing a fiend to a friend. One is a cadi and 
the other is decay—KD and DK. U, because it 
would make a buoy of the boy. When it is a Cochin 
China. D; it is de-formed. 

La I. Pet, door—torpedo. 11. Leg, near—gen- 
eral. 


8. Rapid, genii, stain, cling, motto, dingo. 


4. 1. Walking cane. 11. To-morrow. 

5. I. PENT Il. SHAD Ill. CARE 
EVER HARE AREA 
NERO ARTS REAR 
TROT DESK EARS 

6. 1. Skin, flint—skinflint. 1. Pearl, ash, or 


pear, lash—pearlash. 
cargo. Iv. 
7. 1. Minute. 


111. Super, car, go—super- 
ou, Dan—Soudan. 


11. Subway. 


1. Premium. 
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No; I guess it is a big doll. 


sunshine outside its hole. 


was a hawk. 














THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. 


By MARION HALLOWELL. 


V VT sest a wonderful day the children had when they 
first found the long telescope that lay on the upper 
shelf in the spare-room closet! Jack, who lived all 

the time in the big farmhouse on the hill, had almost forgotten 

the telescope, although he had looked through it many times; 
but it was a new thing to his cousins, Don and Ruth. 
‘*It works this way,’’ said Jack, as he pulled out the tele- 
scope to its full length and took it over to the south window. 
‘*Oh, let me look !’’ teased Don, and Jack gave up his place. 
‘*Why, the pond over beyond the back pasture seems right 
here in the dooryard!’’ he cried. 
there is a bird among the lily pads—a bird with long legs.’’ 
‘*Probably it’s a heron,’’ said Jack. 
‘*How surprised it would be if it knew we were watching 
it so near by!’’ went on Don. 
are,on the back road! 


“My! 


‘*Isn’t it strange? And 
‘*We often see them. ’’ 


How plain the houses 
In front of one of them I can see a 
little girl feeding some hens. She is holding a baby in her lap. 
And in the yard of the next house, 
just up the hill, I can see a boy and a girl and a dog. The 
dog is watching another dog over in the field beside the woods. ’’ 
‘“That must be the Brown place,’’ said Jack. 
dogs are Tiger and Togo. They look just alike.’’ 
‘“‘Oh, see him run!’’ broke in Don. 
dancing and digging round a pile of rocks.’’ 
‘*Perhaps they are trying to dig out a woodchuck or a 
squirrel,’’ suggested Jack, ‘‘and no doubt they are barking 
at a great rate, although of course we cannot hear them.’ 
“*Tt’?sarabbit!’’ shouted Don. 
on the other side, and has scampered over the hill out of sight.’’ 
‘“*T’m glad it got away !’? exclaimed Ruth. ‘‘Oh, let me look !’’ 
So Ruth took her turn, and then both the boys again; and 
what strange and interesting far-off things the telescope 
brought close to their eyes! On the slope of a hill in the back 
pasture, just beside the woods, they saw a fox lying in the 
If the fox could hear the dogs that 
were trying to get the rabbit, it did not appear to be worried 
about them. Far off on the horizon was the ocean, showing 
a white sail or two against the blue water. 
many birds were flying. 


‘*And the 


‘*Now they are both 


‘*Tt came out of the rock pile 


Along the shore 
In a tree on the edge of the woods 
they saw a large bird with a hooked beak, which they knew 
In another tree near by was a big dark object 
that they felt sure was an owl. 

How quickly the morning passed! 
the cousins went up to the spare room to play the ‘‘telescope 
game,’’ which they decided was far better than any motion- 
picture show that they had ever seen. 


Every day after that 





WHAT THEY DID WITH 


THE QUARTERS. 
By JOHN L. WOODBURY. 


[ J = on James had given the cousins each 
a bright silver quarter to do with as 
they pleased, and with the money in 

their trousers pockets—they had been in trou- 

sers only a short time—they were walking 
proudly downtown and talking about what 
they meant to get. 

‘*I’m going to buy a pound of candy,’’ said 
‘Tommy, ‘‘a whole quart of peanuts, some 
oranges and bananas, and—and—’’ He stopped 
simply because he could think of no more 
good things—not from any idea that he might 
not be able to buy more for a quarter. 

‘Huh, that stuff isn’t any good!’’ said 
Bobby, who was not so fond of sweet things 
as his cousin. ‘‘I’m going to have a jew’s- 
harp, a box of colored pencils, a top and a tin 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Dolly's little mother is sometimes rather 
cross, 

I've seen her give her curly head a very 
scornful toss. 

Now, it isn’t well for Dolly such ways and 
looks to see; 

Who knows but she will copy them, and 
then, where should we be? 





For Dolly has good manners; she sits up 
in her place, 

And always has a lovely smile upon her 
pretty face. 

And Dolly's never naughty; so don't you 
think, my dear, 

That she must ‘sometimes wonder if her 
mother isn’t queer ? 


And | shouldn't stamp my foot, dear, with 
Dolly in her chair, 
And to vom her in the closet is surely most 
nfair 
I think | “go il mothers should themselves 


e goo 
Their dollies. den will always do exactly 
as thev should. 


horse and a cart, to begin with. ‘Then perhaps 
I shall put the rest of my money in the bank 
till I see something else that I want. It’s 
great to have lots of money, isn’t it, Tommy ?’’ 
he added, swelling out his chest and trying 
to look very grand, as he had seen Squire 
Potter do when he went along the street. 

‘*T guess it is,’? said Tommy, proudly. 
‘*Some different from poor old Miss Peckham, 
there.’’ His eyes had fallen on the thin, bent 
figure of a woman dressed in faded calico limp- 
ing up the street. ‘‘Just think, Bobby, of 
her staying there in that little house all alone, 
and just barely getting a living with her hens 
and garden and what little sewing she can do! 
And she is all used up with rheumatism, too.’’ 

‘*Tt’?s a shame she has to do it,’’ said Bobby, 
as he watched the old lady carefully pick her 
way along. ‘‘Don’t you remember how she 
gave us the plums and sweet apples out of her 
garden ?”? 

‘*Yes, and put saleratus water on my hand 
when the hornet stung it,’? added Tommy. 
‘*T guess she’s a good woman!’’ 

‘*Do you know what I’d do if I had as 
much money as Squire Potter?’’ Bobby went 
on, putting his feet down hard at every step. 
‘*He must have lots and lots of quarters! 
Why, I'd have her house all fixed up, and 
send my hired man over to do the work in the 
garden and saw the wood, and such things!’’ 

‘*So would I,’’ said Tommy earnestly, but 
in a lower tone, for the old lady was now quite 
near. ‘*‘ And I’d send my carriage round for her 
every time she wanted to come to the village. 
See, she’s so lame she can hardly —O my!’’ 

The poor woman had suddenly slipped, and 
lay in a heap on the sidewalk. 

‘Oh, Miss Peckham, are you much hurt?’”’ 
Bobby cried, as he rushed up to the old lady, 
while Tommy started to pick up a bag that 
she had dropped when she fell. 

Miss Peckham declared that she was not 
hurt, but it was only with Bobby’s help that 
she could get to her feet again. 

‘*'There, dear, now I’m all right,’’ she said 
thankfully. ‘‘But my eggs! O dear! All 

spoiled!’? as Tommy opened the bag and 
showed a pulpy mass of whites and yolks and 





shells. ‘‘All gone, and not a pinch of flour 





left in the house! O dear! O dear!’’ and the 
tears rolled down her withered cheeks. 

The tender-hearted boys felt for her deeply. 

‘*Wouldn’t Mr. Hooper trust you for a little 
flour?’’ asked ‘Tommy. 

‘‘Or couldn’t you borrow the money of some 
one?’’ suggested Bobby. 

‘*No, my dears, no,’’ she answered sadly. 
‘*T owe Mr. Hooper now, and nobody wants 
to lend money to an old woman like me. But, 
there,’’ she added, trying to brighten up a 
bit, ‘‘I should not be bothering you with my 
troubles. You go along and have a good time ; I 
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shall get along somehow. Thank you for being 
so kind,’’ and with a brave attempt to be cheer- 


| ful she went hobbling back down the street. 


Still fingering his precious quarter, Bobby 
looked after her sorrowfully, then at the tempt- 
ing windows of the toy shop close at hand. A 
great struggle was going on in his mind. 


Tommy, too, wore a very serious face. ‘‘Do 


| you s’pose she’ll have to go to bed hungry 











to-night, Bobby ?’’ he asked. 
At that Bobby felt the struggle suddenly come 


|toanend. Somewhere deep within him some- 
| thing tight gave way, and almost at the same 


moment the words, ‘‘I’m going to spend my 
money for Miss Peckham!’’ popped out. 
Thereupon Tommy’s face cleared at once, 
and with a ‘‘Good for you, Bobby! I’ll help!’ 
he threw the spoiled eggs into the ditch as if 
they were the goodies he had intended to buy. 
Mr. Hooper looked astonished when the two 
boys walked into his store and, throwing down 


; |@ quarter each, ordered, both at once, a half 
| dollars’ worth of flour to be carried to Miss 
Peckham. 


‘*Did she send you with the money, boys?’’ 
he asked. 

And then they told him the whole story. 

The big grocer listened carefully to what 
they had to say. At first he seemed to be on 
the point of giving them back the money, but 
on second thought he put it into the drawer, 
with a polite ‘‘Thank you, boys.’’ 

After the boys were gone he said to his 
clerk, ‘‘ John, take a sack of flour over to Miss 
Peckham, and when you get to it, cross that 
account of hers off the book.’’ 

Squire Potter, who happened to come in at 
the moment, heard the story. ‘‘Make it a 
barrel of flour,’’ said he, promptly, ‘‘but don’t 
hurry about carrying it over. We must take 
better care of the old lady.’’ 

After the squire had gone out others dropped 
in, and everyone seemed anxious to contribute, 
until, when John was ready to start, there was 
all the load the big store wagon would hold. 

And if Tommy and Bobby could have seen 
Miss Peckham, quite overcome with happi- 
ness as the things were carried in, they would 
surely have felt that they had spent their 
quarters in the best possible way. 


POLL PARROT'’S REPLY. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


You say I’m rather vicious, 
And that I like to bite— 

A habit most pernicious 
It seems in people's sight. 

You criticize my walking 
Assisted by my beak, 

And wish I'd do more talking 
Since | know how to speak. 


If you were brought from Siam 
And shut up in a cage, 
To live alone as | am, 
1 guess you, too, would rage. 
I f feeling jolly, 
I'm contienn *‘twould vex 
If people called you “Polly” 
Without regard to sex. 





I'm sure you'd grow too weary 
To make the least reply 
To that stale cracker query 
As year by year went by. 
So when I'm cross and snappy 
Just make it your own case. 
Would you be gay and happy 
If you were in my place? 








THE STORY 
OF BILLY. 


By CLARA PINCKNEY. 


Billy chased a humming bird 
Along the sunny hill; 

He would have caught it, but the bird 
Would not stay still! 


Next Billy tried to count the flowers 
That grew beside the lake; 

The only thing that spoiled his count 
Was a mistake! 


ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


Then Billy said, “1 must go home, 
For dinner time is near.” 

He would have gone had he not stopped, 
As you see here! 


He would have slept and slept and slept 
Until the time to sup, 

But Sister Sally came along 
And woke him up! 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a vont. in advance, 
including postage prepaid to a address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Sabscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals ows be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedonot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Gomognten when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When ‘neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion pub- 
lished an article on meningitis, and 
promised to print another on the epi- 
demic form of cerebrospinal meningitis. 
That disease is an inflammation of the 
membranes that cover the brain and 
spinal cord. Almost every case of meningitis, 
wherever it begins, eventually becomes cerebro- 
spinal, but physicians generally use that term to 
denote an acute infectious disease, caused by a 
special germ, that occurs in epidemics as well as 
sporadically. 

It is not highly contagious, although it is wise to 
keep other members of the family out of the room 
that the patient occupies, and to sterilize by boil- 
ing all the table utensils and linen he uses. We 
do not know just how the disease spreads, although 
we believe that it is often disseminated by the 
secretions of the nose and throat that are thrown 
into the atmosphere by sneezing and coughing. 














As with most infectious diseases, mere exposure 


is not sufficient to bring on an attack. You must 
also be susceptible to the specific virus, and your 
power of resistance must be somewhat below par. 

The symptoms of the disease vary in different 
casessand there is no one symptom by which we 
can distinguish epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis 
from other forms of meningitis. During the course 
of an epidemic, however, the diagnosis is usuaily 
not difficult. The disease begins with headache, 
chill, fever (usually not very high), rapid pulse, 
vomiting, general aching, and a sensitiveness of 
the skin so great that a mere touch may cause the 
patient sharp pain. The neck is often rigid, and 
sometimes all the muscles of the body are stiff. 
There may be spasms of individual muscles and, 
more rarely, convulsions. Occasionally there is an 
eruption of small purplish spots, although that is 
not so common as physicians formerly supposed 
when they named the disease “spotted fever.” 

These symptoms may appear with great sudden- 
ness and violence, or they may be mild. In the 
severe forms death usually occurs in a day or two, 
but the milder cases may drag along for weeks, 
and even become chronic. Spontaneous recovery 
does occur, but an untreated case usually goes on 
to a fatal termination, and, even if the patient re- 
covers, deafness, blindness, paralysis, or some 
form of mental trouble is likely to follow. Indeed, 
before the discovery of anti-meningitic serum a 
perfect recovery was rare. 

That serum is now the mainstay of the treatment, 
combined with the usual measures to relieve pain, 
quiet the nerves, induce sleep and keep up the 
strength. The hopelessness with which doctors 
used to regard the disease has been much light- 
ened by the discovery of the serum, yet there are 
cases that it fails to cure. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 


VEN the most loyal wife is not bound to 
tell her husband all her innermost con- 
victions, and there was one thing that 
young Mrs. Lamar concealed from the 
man whom she considered as nearly 
perfect as a man could be. That 

unconfessed secret was her pleasure that he had 

so few relatives. Mrs. Lamar was neither jealous 
nor unsocial, but she had a very humble estimate 
of herself. 

“If Jack had had a big family and they hadn’t 
liked me!” she thought a hundred times during 
the first few weeks of her marriage, and always 
with the sensation of having escaped a very dan- 
gerous precipice. 
was in. the Philippines, and therefore not to be 
worried over. ‘There remained only his Great- 
Aunt Anne. And young Mrs. Lamar, never having 
seen Aunt Anne, and picturing her mentally as at 
the extreme limit of age, prepared with that igno- 
rance which is bliss to spend a week-end at the 
“old place.” 

The moment she stepped inside the door Mrs. 
Lamar gasped and turned white. In the first place, 
Aunt Anne—who was only a little over sixty—was 
extremely capable and vigorous. And then the 
house! Such an old house! With such great, still 
spaces all about it—such stately dignity—such an 
utter absence of knickknacks and “things’’! 

“It’s beautiful and harmonious and proper, but 
oh, I'd die in it!” Mrs. Lamar cried to her dis- 
mayed self. “I want little homy things all about 
—heaps of them! Ido hope that Aunt Anne will 
never visit us and see the kind of things I like.” 

It was a relief to know that Aunt Anne never 
made visits, and after she had been home a few 
days Mrs. Lamar’s fear died a natural death. 
Then, suddenly, something happened. “Only 
appendicitis,” the doctor said; 
Lamar was whisked off to the hospital by a fright- 
ened John without an hour’s delay. 

Three days later, weak but “all right,” she was 
allowed a fifteen-minutes’ talk with John, in which 
he informed her, for her comfort, that Aunt Anne 
had come to keep house for him. 

“‘Aunt Anne!” Mrs. Lamar grew so white that 
John rang frantically for a nurse. 

It had to be faced, that was all. 
hours Mrs. Lamar fought it out. 














As it was, Jack’s only sister | 


but poor little Mrs. | 


Anne would have put everything out of sight. Ten 
days later she was taken home. After the first 
glance about her dear room—the room she had 
been so homesick for—Mrs. Lamar turned bewil- 
dered eyes on Aunt Anne. 

“Why —everything’s here!” 
thought you’d hate them all so —” 

Aunt Anne understood at once. 

“Bless your heart, child,” she said, “did you 
think I was going to try to fix your little nest over 
on my stiff old pattern? You have as much right 
to be you as 1 have to be I.” 

And Mrs. Lamar gave a sigh of utter content. 


she cried. “I 
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A SELFISH CARDINAL. 


5 7 ested recent article, “A Bird Bully,” inter- 
ested me, writes a Companion subscriber, 
because I have had an example of a similar 

trait among birds in my modest back yard a few 

blocks from the White House. 

For several years a cardinal and his mate have 
spent the winter in the neighborhood of my resi- 
dence. Last year we put out food for them, and 
there was scarcely a day that they did not visit 
us. They would not eat with the sparrows, but 
would either carry their food to a distance, or wait 
until the sparrows had gone to roost before com- 
ing to the shed roof, where we placed the crumbs 
and cracked corn. Thinking that they might be 
timid, I turned over the tub that had contained 
my late, but not lamented, rubber plant and put it 
by itself in the lower part of the yard. On it I 
made a dainty spread of sunflower seeds and 
eracked corn. The cardinal accepted the courtesy 
at once, and we soon noticed that he would not 
permit a sparrow to feed at what we came to call 
the cardinal’s table. Even after he had eaten he 
would often stay near the tub and keep the little 
brown plebeians from eating of the crumbs that 
fell from his table. 

This trait was amusing, but we were ashamed of 
him when we discovered his mate feeding with the 
sparrows, and actually saw him drive her away 
when he wished to dine. He would fly at her just 
as he would at a sparrow, and, while she sometimes 
sneaked round when he was not looking, she usu- 
ally fed at an adjacent box that we fixed for her, 
and, poor old lady, seemed to pay no attention to 
the birds of less degree. 
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THE INGENIOUS GERMAN. 
| [: the Atlantic Monthly Mr. Edward Morlae de- 


seribes a very clever improvement the Ger- 

mans have made in their barbed-wire defenses. 
The wires are usually fastened to wooden posts, 
of course, but the Germans have found a better 
support for them. He writes: 

After we had taken the German trench, our men 
set to work to remodel it, shifting the parapet to 
the other side, building little outpost trenches 
and setting barbed wire. The latter job was done 
in a wonderfully short time, thanks to German 
thoroughness. For the wooden stakes to which 
the wire is tied they had substituted soft iron rods, 
three quarters of an inch thick, twisted five times 
in the shape of a great corkscrew. This screw 
twisted into the ground exactly like a cork puller 
into a cork. The straight part of the rod, being 
twisted upon itself down and up again every ten 
inches, formed six or seven small round loops in 
a height of about five feet. Into these eyes the 
barbed wire was laid and solidly secured with 
short lengths of tying wire. 

First cutting the tying wire, we lifted the barbed 
wire out of the eyes, shoved a small stick through 
one, and, turning the rod with the leverage of the 
stick, unscrewed it out of the ground, and then, re- 
versing the process, screwed it in again. The ad- 
vantage of this rod is obvious. When a shell falls 
in the midst of this wire protection, the rods are 
bent and twisted, but unless broken off short they 
always support the wire, and even after a severe 
bombardment present a serious obstacle to the 
assaulters. In such cases wooden posts are blown 
to smithereens by the shells, and when broken off 
they let the wire fall flat to the ground. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BARGAIN. 


"Tee shiftless owner of a worthless old horse, 
Joel Turner, had been in the habit of feeding 
the animal from the cribs of his more enter- 
prising neighbors, until the patience of his victims 
was completely exhausted. They had caught him 
in the act of helping himself to corn a number of 
times, ad so there was plenty of evidence to con- 
vict him; but on account of his family and his vin- 
dictive disposition,no one wanted to prosecute him. 

One day, when Joel’s neighbors were discussing 
the situation, some one suggested that it would be 
an act of merey—which would also solve their 
problem—if they bought the old horse and put it 
out of its misery. 

This suggestion the conference adopted. They 
subscribed a purse of ten dollars, and sent a com- 
mittee of one to buy the horse. 

Here the plan was threatened with failure. The 
committee reported that Joel did not want to sell. 

After a few days, Jesse Winfield, who thought 
himself something of a diplomat, undertook to 
negotiate the sale, and to his surprise found Joel 
not only willing but anxious to sell the horse. 

“That,” said Jesse, in a congratulatory tone, as 
he handed over the ten dollars, “was a good deal 
for you. You'll get lots more good out of the ten 
dollars than you would out of the old horse.” 

“That's right,” assented Joel. “I know where 
I can buy a team for ten dollars.” 
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JOHNNY THE PRECISIAN. 


OHNNY,” said a mother, as she looked at her 
son distrustfully , “some one has taken a large 
piece of cake out of the cake box!” 

Johnny reddened guiltily. 

“Shame on you!” said his mother. 
think it was in you!” 

“Well, mother,” was the feeble reply, “it isn’t 
allin me. Part of it is in Elsie.” 


“T didn’t 
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BEING JUST TO HUSBAND. 


OLLIE had very pronounced ideas regard- 
ing the rights and wrongs of her sex. 
“Don’t you think, Sallie,” she asked one 
day of her dearest friend, “that a woman should 
| get a man’s pay?” 
“Well,” replied Sallie, after a moment of delib- 





In the long | eration, “I think she should let him have car fares 
Probably Aunt | and lunches out of it.” 











Just as surely as the 3A 


scapes—it doesn’t waste film 


ture is far more pleasing. 
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A new Kodak in 


The 2¢ Autographic Jr. 


placed the 4 x 5, this 2 will displace the 3% x 4%. 
The elongated shape, used horizontally is better for land- 


is better for portraits when used vertically for it gives the 
high narrow picture. It grves more picture for the area than 
is usually possible in a square—and the shape of the pic- 


And this elongated shape in the picture makes possible 
a slim, thin, easily pocketed camera. The 2¢ Autographic 
Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without 
reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
of a second and of course the usual “‘bulb’”’ and time 
actions. The camera has brilliant, reversible finder, two 
tripod sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine 
grain leather, is well made and beautifully finished. It is 
furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below. 


THE PRICE. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


a new size 


Pictures 


2% x 4% 





(post card size) picture dis- 


on sky and foreground. It 


$12.00 
14.00 
19.00 

















This Bran 


The Right Form 


Bran—as a laxative—is doubly 
effective in flake form. 
nd tender bran—made of soft 
wheat—is the proper form for food. 
Pettijohn’s is a whole-wheat 
dainty, hiding 25 per cent of this 
ideal bran. It means better break- 
fasts and sunnier days. 
Serve it one week to get its full 
effects. Then judge for yourself if 
branless diet is good for you. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Fiour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 


Graham flour in any recipe, 25c per e. 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Chicago (1347) 














New Companion Sewing Machine 


THs high-grade sewing machine is built for a lifetime of 
service, equipped wit mig -date aa enate | to 
Companion readers at a very low price, and delivered 
free at any ee station in the United States. ~4 
rite for Free Booklet. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TIRES, equi it, sundries and every- 
the bicycle a Tine halt woul cal evies Factery 
on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 


EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 


The Stars and Stripes 


By Charles W. Stewart 


Relatively few of 
even the most patri- 
- otic Americans 
know the history of 
' our flag. To make 
| this history better 
» known is the mis- 
, sion of this book. 


The author, Mr. 
‘| Stewart, - superin- 

+ tendent of the Li- 
brary and Naval 
War Records of the 
, Federal Depart- 
ment, Washington, 
D.C., has prepared 
| this book not alone 
with the careful 
| scholar’s accuracy, 
; but also with a good 
citizen’s love and 
reverence for the emblem of his country. 

How did the Stars and Stripes come into existence ? 
How has the flag of to-day developed from the 
colonial flag? On what days and for what reasons 
should the flag be displayed? What are the correct 
flag observances? What are the proper proportions 
for flags? Why is our flag one of the oldest national 
emblems? What is the true meaning of the flag? 
Other useful and interesting information, together 
with a few well-chosen patriotic selections and anec- 
dotes have also been incorporated. The book is 
finely illustrated. 
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any post office in the United States. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| [NATURE & SCIENCE 


HE ATMOSPHERIC ENVELOPE.—In a 

recent contribution to the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr: Roscoe Nunn of 
the United States Weather Bureau compares the 
thickness of the atmospheric envelope that sur- 
rounds the earth with the diameter of the earth 
itself. The line A in the accompanying diagram 
represents the extreme limit of the earth’s atmos- 
phere above the surface of the earth, B. It is esti- 
mated to be 180 miles. The diameter of the earth 
is approximately 8000 miles. But the density of 
the atmosphere decreases rapidly as altitude in- 
creases, so that three quarters of the mass of the 
atmosphere lies below the seven-mile level. Thus, 
the solid earth has but a thin coating of air—at 











most only about one fortieth as thick as the diam- 
eter of the earth; or, if we consider only its really 
appreciable extent, which is about 40 miles above 
the earth, only one two hundredth as thick as the 
diameter of the earth. It is therefore a mere coat- 
ing, not thicker, relatively speaking, than the skin 
on an apple of ordinary size. When we consider 
the fact that storms operate only in that part of the 
atmosphere which lies within about 7 miles of the 
earth, and chiefly within 3 miles, it is truly wonder- 
ful what mighty forces they generate and what 
vast energy they expend within that thin film of 
gas. A storm condition may cover one third of the 
United States. The disturbance may be 1000 to | 
1500 miles in diameter, but less than 7 miles thick. | 
In other words, the body of air in which those 
tremendous forces work is of about the same pro- 
portions as a post card. 

OW COINS WEAR OUT.—In the latest report 

of the British mint, Sir Thomas K. Rose, a 
well-known metallurgical expert, calls attention 
to the effect of grease derived from the sweat of 
the fingers, or from other sources, in accelerating 
the wear of coins, which is usually attributed en- 
tirely to abrasion. Sir Thomas says that the fatty | 
acids of the grease have a corrosive action upon 
the metal. Copper, in particular, even if present 
only in small quantity as an alloy for gold or silver, 





is converted into an oleate, stearate, or other salt. | 
Haagen Smit of the Utrecht mint, found by analy- | 
sis that the dirt on a bronze coin contained thirty- 
six per cent of copper in the form of powdered | 
compounds of the fatty acids. When the coin is | 
handled the dirt is in part detached, and the coin | 
undergoes a loss of weight. Gold or silver is not | 
readily converted into salts, but removing the | 
copper leaves the less easily attacked metals in a | 
spongy form that offers little resistance to abra- | 
sion. In new coins the rapid loss of weight that | 
occurs is doubtless caused at first by abrasion, but | 
when the rough edges have been removed, chem- | 
ical action may prove to be of the first importance 
in the succeeding deterioration. 

HE UNKNOWN PACIFIC.—At the recent 

meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington many of the speakers discussed 
the need of a comprehensive exploration of the 
Pacific Ocean, as proposed by Prof. William M. 
Davis of Harvard University. Professor Davis 
believes that such an undertaking should be ona 
far greater scale than has hitherto been attempted, 
and that ‘‘future work should be broadly areal 
rather than local, as on single islands, or linear, 
as in single voyages.” ‘The work of the magnetic 
survey ship Carnegie, which makes repeated trips 
over many interwoven sea routes, is an example 
of the kind of exploration that is wanted. In the 
opinion of Professor Davis it should be continuous 
through ten or twenty years. Several papers pre- 
sented at the meeting showed how little definite 
information the world has about the largest of the 
oceans. One specialist declared that ‘“‘in the North 
Pacific there is a tract twice as large as the United 
States that has been crossed by only a single line 
of sounding at intervals of 250 miles wide, and 
there are a number of tracts as large as the United 
States that are entirely unfathomed.” 


HIPPING FISH 3000 MILES.—Few of the 

Easterners who help to consume the vast 
supply of halibut and salmon that is sold in the 
markets of the Atlantic coast cities are aware that 
most of it has crossed the continent. According 
to the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 
it is not the Atlantic, but the Pacific, that now 
furnishes most of the salmon and the halibut cqn- 
sumed in the United States. For various reasons 
the Atlantic catches have diminished in recent 
years to such an extent that the supply from it 
would not be large enough to meet the demand 
even of the large coast cities alone. The fisheries 
of Alaska now yield annually products that are 





FROZEN HALIBUT IN PILES AWAITING THE 
GLAZING PROCESS. 


Worth two or three times the seven million dollars 
paid to Russia in 1867 for the territory; and the 
annual output of the Pacific salmon canneries is 
valued at thirty million dollars. Sixty million 
pounds of fresh halibut alone were shipped East 
last year, Refrigerator cars and artificial freez- 
ing have made possible an industry that now reg- 
ularly supplies even New England, the traditional 
home of the American fisheries. Fast trains carry 
sometimes twenty-four thousand-pound carloads 
of fresh salmon and halibut from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in from five to seven days. Packed care- 
fully in ice, the fish are virtually as fresh when they 





reach the table as those caught in Eastern waters. 








HOW THE “MISSING” ARE FOUND. 


German card catalogue of prisoners was de- 

scribed, as well as the methods the government 
employs in finding prisoners held in other coun- 
tries. In arecent issue of Die Tigliche Rundschau 
there is a description of another bureau in Munich 
that is devoted to tracing the ‘‘missing.” The 
ladies of Munich take a large part in this work, 
the success of which is testified to by the fact that 
over two thousand ‘‘missing” have been discovered 
since the war began. 

The search for a wounded and missing man is no 
light task. The ladies of the bureau have, in the 
course of their service, accumulated a vast amount 
of military information. For example, they must 
know where each man’s regiment fought on every 
day since his absence was discovered. In other 
cases they find where a regiment’s wounded were 
taken, and when they have learned that they 
make inquiries in the neighboring hospitals, which 
usually keep manifold indexes of the interned 
soldiers. Often dozens of letters are written to 
foreign hospitals, camp commanders and priests 
before any clue is found. The town authorities 
are accustomed to keep lists of the prisoners in 
their own town, so that the bureau is often able to 
tell people who have not applied to it of the where- 
abouts of their relatives. 

Lieutenant H. of a Bavarian reserve regiment 
had been missing since a certain battle in Flanders. 
Several members of his company testified that 
they had seen the lieutenant’s body lying near a 
churchyard wall; whereas others thought that he 
was wounded and in a French detentidn camp. 
The German war and field hospitals did not know 
anything about the missing man. There was a 
rumor that he had been transferred to Corsica, 
but examination of the camps in Corsica showed 
that that was not so. The search in the French 
and English field hospitals was also vain. After 
a time it was heard that a member of his company 
had mentioned his severely wounded lieutenant 
in a letter. Now the bureau began to hunt for the 
author of the letter and made inquiries at the camp 
from which it had come. The answer was: “The 
man was probably here, but has now been trans- 
ferred to some French island.” Following up that 
clue among the different island camps, the bureau 
received from Camp C the answer that the man in 
question was in Camp B. On application there 
the answer came from the commander of Camp B 
that the author of the letter said that his lieutenant 
had fallen at Ypres, killed by a bullet in the brain. 

On September 25th, near Urbeis, four men were 
sent out on patrol duty, but none returned. The 
relatives of one of these men came to the bureau, 
which made inquiry in all the French prison 
camps, but the name of the missing man was 
not in any of their records. The governor gen 
eral of Algiers, to whom they next turned, inves- 
tigated the Algerian prison camps, and one of 
the missing men was actually found in the camp 
at Tiz Ouzou. There he was questioned, and 
answered that he had seen two of his comrades on 
stretchers in a French hospital, which he named. 
According to the statement of a certain captain 
who was also taken to that hospital, they died the 
next day, apparently without having been identi- 
fied. The fourth man in the patrol had received a 
wound in the stomach, and died three hours later 
in an ambulance on the way to a surgical station. 
The French commandant who had aided in the 
search asked that in return the bureau look for 
three missing Zouaves, and the bureau was able 
to return the favor, for it found two of the men in 
a north-German prison camp and learned that the 
other had fallen in battle. 


[' a recent issue of The Companion the official 
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SHE WRESTLED, TOO. 


OMEN in America probably follow a wider 

range of occupation than in any other coun- 

try. Nevertheless, in admitting them to 
that of sexton, conservative Britain long ago led 
the way; and although it is said there are now 
fewer British women sextons than there used to 
be, there are certainly more than in the United 
States. A few years ago there was one employed 
in Youghal—that Irish town where Sir Walter 
Raleigh was so kindly doused by his anxious 
neighbors, to put him out, when he first smoked a 
pipe there, and they supposed him on fire within 
and exuding fumes. Youghal was also the home 
of the Ball family, ancestors of the eminent as- 
tronomer, Sir Robert Ball. In 1906 he wrote to a 
niece, who had been tracing the family genealogy 
and associations: 

“Your account of the churchyard also interests 
me. The sextoness I saw two years ago was very 
glib in pointing out the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments inthe church. But I could not get any good 
information from her about the Ball headstones. 
When she pointed out one monument in the church 
and at the same time gave out the inscription 
on a monument on the other side, it suddenly 
flashed upon me that she could not read. She was 
not quite successful in her attempt to conceal this 
slight defect in her education.” 

British “sextonesses,” although usually their 
education has progressed somewhat further than | 
this good woman’s, have not commonly been se- | 
lected for mental ability; rather, indeed, espe- 
cially in earlier days, for their efficiency in matters 
of discipline. It was regarded as their especial 
task to keep the children of the congregation in 
seemly order; their duties, indeed, were those of 
matron and tithingman combined, and the means 
they employed ranged from peppermint drops in 
the pocket to a switch hidden in the sleeve; from 
persuasion and promises fo downright pommeling 
and pulley-hauling a howling offender down the 
aisle and casting him forth bodily from the sacred 
edifice. 

One sextoness, after several such experiences 
in a rough mining parish, applied for a raise in | 
pay: an application that the minister deprecated, | 
pointing out that he had refrained from asking an | 
increase in his own stipend, which was very small. 

“That’s all very well for you, parson,” she re- 
joined. ‘You earn fair what you get, and maybe 
more, up there in the pulpit, wrestling with Satan 
for our souls, but after all Satan’s a gentleman, 
and he fights like one. He don’t claw and seratch 
and pull off a poor body’s bonnet strings. Now 
his imps down on the floor that I’m wrestling with, 
they do!” 

She did not get the raise, but the parish com- 





mittee compromised on a new bonnet. 


“BUILD OF CYPRESS LUMBER—IT DEFIES DECAY” 








ABOUT RIGHT? 


WELL, HERE IT _IS! 





And a joy and a blessing it will be to anyone with a little plot of earth to put it on. 


FULL PLANS & SPECIFICATIONS FRE 


TO ALL PEOPLE WHO 
LOVE LITTLE HOMES 


Ample for any competent carpenter to build from. Above estimate of cost is a fair average figure the country over. 


WRITE RIGHT NOW FOR VOL. 32, of the Cypress Pocket Library 


Sent on request to any 
address in the world 





Remember—We recommend Cypress only where it is your ome best buy. 








Let our ““ALL-’ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 


Our entire resources are at your service, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS at YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW QUICK. 








Grape-Nuts 


embodies the full, rich 
nutriment of whole wheat 
combined with malted 
barley. This combination 
gives it a distinctive, de- 
licious flavor unknown to 
foods made from wheat 
alone. 


Only selected grain is 
used in making Grape- 
Nuts and through skillful 
processing it comes from 
the package fresh, crisp, 
untouched by hand, and 
ready to eat. 


Through long baking, 
the energy producing 
starches of the grain are 
made wonderfully easy 
of digestion. 


A daily ration of this 
splendid food yields a 
marvelous return of health 
and comfort. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 




















BARE STREMKS 


Goodyear Blue Streak non-skid Bicycle 
Tires carry the same guarantee as 
tires for which you are asked to pay 
as high as $10 a pair. 

Goodyear concentrates all of its ex- 
perience and facilities on this one 
single tube bicycle tire rather than on 
dozens of brands of varying quality 
and varying price. 

Thus you get one standard quality,one stand- 
ard price, and one standard guarantee, 
when you buy Blue Streaks. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks sell everywhere for 
$2.50 each, non-skid. Get them from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


OODSYEAR 


ON 
Bicycle Tires 















Tooth Brush ;atio®- 


ath the 
one wit dentist 


Your 
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The gasoline 








It is astonishing how quickly people get 
to know about a car, and especially 
about the men who build it. 


People are not buying Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car simply because they want 
a car of some sort, or any sort. 


They are buying it because they want 


the precise and particular kind of a . 


car which Dodge Brothers build. 


All over the country they seem to have a 
shrewd and accurate idea of exactly 
the kind of manufacturers Dodge 
Brothers are. 


They seem to know that Dodge 
Brothers idea, from the very first, 
was that if they built the car right— 
nothing else mattered much. 


People generally know all about the 
car—or nearly all—before they call 
on a Dodge Brothers dealer. 


They know it either from their own 
experience, or from what they have 
seen or been told of other people’s 
experience. 


They pick out the very points for 
which it is noted everywhere— 
points which have not been empha- 
sized especially in advertising. 


They know why they want the car— 
and they are more eager for it today 
all over the country than they have 
been at any other period in its 
history. 

The production has always been too 


small to come anywhere near satis- 
fying the demand. 


It is at this moment, and it probably 
will be for years to come, no matter 
how much it may be increased. 


The explanation is ridiculously simple. 




















A Circle That Never Stops Growing 


The car has never bred anything but 
good will. 


Every time one of these cars goes into 
a home it becomes an intimate part 
of the family life of that home. 


It gets nothing but good words and 
good will. 


The result is that that particular home 
becomes a little circle of good will 
revolving around Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


The circle spreads out finally, and takes 
in a near-by neighbor. 


That neighbor’s home, in turn, begins 
to radiate good will toward Dodge 
Brothers and their car, and the 
circle keeps on growing. 

In that way it has grown wider and 
wider, till it takes in the entire 
country. 


There is always a desire for the car 
waiting to be satisfied, as fast as 
the dealer gets in a supply. 


That’s why sales of more than 
sixty-three million dollars in a 
year and a half have fallen far 
short of satisfying the demand. 


The car has qualities peculiar to itself. 


People have found this out in their 
own way. 


It has made good with them, and they 
have given it their good will. 


That is why the good will circle goes 
on growing greater and greater. 


Dodge Brothers know this. 


They know it is the biggest and best 
asset in their business. 


And, knowing it, they will of course keep 


on making the car better and better. : 


Dooce BrotTHers, DeETroir 





tion is unusu ally low. 





The tire mileage is unusually high. 
































f. 0. b. Detroit) 








The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 ( 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 






































